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THE DOOM OF SOCIAL UTOPIAS. 


A STUDY OF POPULATION. 
G. K. BOWES, D.M., M.R.C.P. 


the title of this paper I may perhaps appear to have used 

a question-begging term, but I have used it simply for the 
ake of convenience and I hope by proofs adduced fully to 
justify its employment. By utopias I denote those schemes 

¢ ol social improvement of which the aim is to ensure that all 
individuals shall be provided with adequate food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, education, and other necessities or 
comforts of life, and that poverty, disease, and premature 
death shall be eliminated. I intend to show that these 
Bitopias can reach even approximate fulfilment under those 
“Beonditions only which will, in the course of not many genera- 
;muons, entail their destruction, together with much of that 
civilisation of which they form a part, while under any other 
tonditions they are of necessity unrealisable even approxi- 
mately. The argument rests essentially on the Malthusian 
position that increase of population must be restrained by 
either preventive or positive checks, of which the former will 
be shown on account of degeneration of the human stock to 
entail as a consequence the collapse of civilisation and utopias 
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with it, while the latter, being summarised in the word 
misery or poverty, necessarily imply that utopian schemes do 
not exist or are ineffectual. Very briefly, the position ma 
be set out as a dilemma. If restraint of population takes 
place by preventive checks, or if it takes place by positive 
checks, social utopias are unrealisable as permanent states of 
human society ; but restraint of population must take place 
either by preventive checks or by positive checks ; therefore 
social utopias are unrealisable as permanent states of human 
society. 

It might perhaps seem unnecessary to say anything as to 
the necessity of checks to population, but from the time he 
wrote till the present day Malthus has been more spoken 
against than read. The possibilities of increase of the human 
race are still often not realised, and even now palliatives 
which must be purely temporary, such as emigration, or 
cultivation of vacant spaces, are sometimes looked upon as 
apparently permanent solutions of the problem of an expand- 
ing population ; and the fact that there still are advocates of 
a high birth rate who are at the same time advocates of 
schemes of social reform, is itself a proof that the necessity 
of positive checks, if preventive checks are absent, is not 
realised. Much energy has been spent in refuting the Mal- 
thusian ratios, but these were never meant to be taken in an 
exact sense. Put briefly, they mean no more than that with 
an unrestricted birth rate, and apart from positive checks, the 
possibilities of increase of the human race are unlimited, while 
any improvement in the food supply or means of subsistence 
of population is limited. Now with a birth rate which we 
may regard as practically unrestricted, when most individuals 
of society marry young, and when there is no limitation of 
births after marriage, population may easily double itself in 
twenty-five years in the absence of a high death rate due to 
premature deaths on account of poverty or disease. If, at 
the time of the Norman conquest (let us say 850 years ago) the 
population of these islands was 1,000,000, and it had increased 
at the rate given, it would now reach 60,000,000,000,000. 
Clearly, therefore, checks must have operated. If it be 
objected that it is unreasonable to assume doubling in 
twenty-five years, though the objection is not admitted, let 
us take a rate of doubling in fifty years. Population actually 
did double itself at this rate in the first fifty years of last 
century, in spite of positive checks, as evidenced by a death 
rate of from 20 to 25 per thousand. At sucha rate of increase 
the population would now stand at 8,000,000,000. Clearly 
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in, even on this assumption, there must have been 
checks to population. Perhaps the possibilities of increase 
of the human race escape recognition because of the difficulty 
that seems to be felt in realising rates of increase in geome- 
trical progression. The story of the chess-board illustrates 
this; not all the wheat in the kingdom could supply the 
promised gift of one grain of wheat for the first square 
doubled for each square till the sixty-fourth. And yet had a 
remission of one grain been made from the debt at each square 
from the second, the gift would have been no more than 
sixty-four grains. This trivial illustration indicates that a 
comparatively slight increase in the number of deaths year 
by year or generation by generation will prevent the exces- 
sive growth of population. We may therefore take as proved 
the necessity of checks to population. 

I will now describe the action of the positive checks. 
The best method of doing this will be to demonstrate how 
these checks have operated during past generations up till, 
let us say, the middle or beginning of the past century in 
these islands and in other European countries. The descrip- 
tion will also be applicable to those Eastern countries, such as 
China or India, where the birth rate is still almost unrestricted 
and where population is still restrained in a similar manner. 
The positive checks have been stated to be war, pestilence 
and famine, or, in a word, misery. We must conceive of 
populations as continually pressing on the means of subsis- 
tence ; any increase in food supply due to improved cultiva- 
tion or other causes will have permitted an equivalent increase 
of population so that the pressure will have remained con- 
stant. This pressure is evidenced by the existence of poverty 
or a scarcity of the means of subsistence among a proportion 
of the population. The relation of this proportion of the 
population to the relatively well-to-do part will have de- 
pended on the social structure of the country. The existence 
of poverty is denoted not only by scarcity of food but also by 
bad and overcrowded dwellings. Lowered resistence to infec- 
tion on account of these conditions, as well as greater facilities 
for transference of infection, will have led among the popula- 
tions so affected to premature death from disease among their 
members, of which deaths a great proportion will have been 
at the most susceptible ages of infancy and early childhood. 
By this spread of fatal infectious disease amongst the poorest 
of the population the virulence of the germs of disease will no 
doubt have been increased, by a process analogous to the 
increased virulence by artificial ‘‘ passage ’’ of germs through 
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susceptible animals in experimental medicine. Thus infection 
will not have been limited only to those sections of the popula- 
tion actually subjected to bad conditions, but will have also 
attacked the well-to-do, though not with such severity as the 
poor. Such may be taken as the normal condition of the 
population. When any cause of increased scarcity occurred, 
such as famine or the destruction of crops or prevention of 
cultivation by war, conditions will have become more favour. 
able to the spread of disease and the number of deaths will 
have increased. ; 

In reading the history of epidemics one is struck by the 
fact that in the year or two preceding a severe epidemic a 
famine has often been recorded, and by the fact that in the 
course of ages one disease is replaced by another as a cause of 
mortality: typhus replaces plague; smallpox replaces 
typhus ; scarlet fever, diphtheria, and measles replace small- 
pox ; and only in the last generation or two in this country, 
when population pressure has been relieved, do all diseases 
show a simultaneous decline. Till that time, if, for reasons 
largely unexplained, conditions became unfavourable for one 
disease, another necessarily took its place in order to main- 
tain the positive check. It will be seen that in this descrip- 
tion the most important immediate cause of that high death 
rate which is necessary to keep population in equilibrium is 
disease in one form or another. Usually it has been just 
sufficient, or a little more than sufficient, for this purpose. 
The fact that it may have been rather more than sufficient 
may perhaps have prevented some of the worst effects of 
population pressure, since death in many cases may have 
taken place before, rather than after, long-continued starva- 
tion, and in individual families an excessive number of 
children born even among the comparatively well-to-do may 
have been reduced to a more manageable number. In fact, 
it is not altogether paradoxical to suppose that if we can 
imagine a really efficient public health service in past genera- 
tions this might have been a certain method of increasing 
human misery by ensuring that a large proportion of indivi- 
duals should die of slow starvation rather than from more 
rapid disease. 

It may be objected to the views that have just been 
given of the operation of checks to population in past genera- 
tions that, if they were true, misery would have been equal in 
all countries. This objection may be met by considering 
that (apart altogether from such conditions as the degree of 
civil liberty, the character of justice and other circumstances 
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influencing the happiness of nations) there will always have 
been inequalities of social status and variations of wealth 
and poverty, the exact form of which will influence our 
opinion of the well-being of a country. There must always, 
itis true, have been a large class in all countries in which the 
efects of population pressure in the form of misery and dis- 
ease were apparent. On the other hand, if social and political 
forms were such that they permitted the existence of a sub- 
stantial middle class, or even a class of well-to-do labourers, 
they will appear happier than if they had permitted few 
gaduations between a luxurious aristocracy and a down- 
trodden peasantry. The existence of relatively prosperous 
intermediate grades of society will have been rendered easier 
by the fact alluded to above, that diseases will have had a 
power of striking beyond those classes in which population 
pressure was most evident, a fact which will have tended to 
relieve the intensity of this pressure. Some effect also may 
be attributed to the probability that under a good Govern- 
ment, with freedom from arbitrary oppression, prudential 
restraint from marriage will have been rather greater among 
the prosperous classes than among a poverty stricken peasan- 
try, and the existence of this preventive check to population 
will have to some extent rendered positive checks less neces- 
sary. Perhaps, however, much importance should not be 
attached to this. 

Another objection may be made that it was the existence 
of severe epidemic disease as such, apart from its own causa- 
tion by population pressure, that prevented the growth of a 
considerable population in these islands, and that, had means 
for prevention of disease been effective, population might 
have increased to a large extent. Now we may admit that 
disease has usually done a little more than might have per- 
haps been strictly necessary to keep population down to the 
level of bare subsistence, even among those classes in which 
population pressure has been most apparent. We may also 
admit that on the occasion of quite exceptional pestilences, 
such as the Black Death and the plague in Justinian’s reign, 
actual depopulation has taken place to a point much below 
the level of available subsistence. Such pestilences were, 
however, quite exceptional, and after a period of comparative 
prosperity, due to relief of pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence, population will soon have risen to its original level. 
Possibly, too, certain parts of the globe may be rendered 
uninhabitable by disease, but they, too, are exceptional. The 
history of epidemic diseases, including the relation of famine 
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to disease, as well as general considerations, all point to the 
correctness of the view that population pressure has caused 
disease, rather than that disease has prevented the growth of 

opulation apart from any population pressure. Let us, 

owever, for the moment assume the contrary, and put the 
possible population which could have been supported by the 
means of subsistence available at the time, or even which 
might have been rendered available by improved cultivation, 
at xz times the actually existing population. In the absence 
of disease, therefore, the population will increase to this 
figure. What is to happen then? Population pressure will 
begin at this level of population and will be evidenced by 
misery and disease. The position therefore is that (in the 
absence of preventive checks properly so-called which we are 
not at the moment considering) disease must intervene at 
some stage to prevent undue increase of population, either 
forestalling an otherwise inevitable pressure on the means of 
subsistence, or as the result of already existing population 
pressure. It is certainly simpler to assume the latter alterna- 
tive, and more in accordance with facts. 

Before turning to the consideration of the preventive 
checks to population, which at the present time in these 
islands and over a great part of Europe have replaced the 
positive checks (so effectually indeed that actual depopula- 
tion is now in sight), we will, as a preliminary, consider 
historically the transition to them from the almost exclusive 
operation of positive checks with only slight increase of 
population, a transition which took place during the last 
century or century and a half. Up till the end of the eigh- 
teenth century there was evidently a slow increase in popula- 
tion in these islands rendered possible in the main by improve- 
ments in agriculture. During the nineteenth century popula- 
tion underwent a comparatively very great increase, having 
been approximately 9,000,000 in England and Wales at 
the beginning of this period and 32,000,000 at the end. 
This increase was rendered possible partly by continued 
improvements in agriculture, but chiefly by the import of 
large amounts of food from abroad in exchange for manufac- 
tured products. Although the population underwent this 
great increase, nevertheless the death rate continued high, 
and it may be doubted if population could, even with effec- 
tive measures for the prevention of disease, have increased 
much more rapidly than it did, and whether it was not as 
effectually limited as in past generations by the means of 
subsistence, any increase in which must have been conditioned 
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by the time taken to open up and cultivate new countries. 
We may therefore regard the positive checks as having been 
in operation during the nineteenth century, though in view 
of great increases in the means of subsistence their operation 
was less intense than in former centuries. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the preven- 
tive checks to population began to play a more important 
part, which became more prominent in the twentieth century 
up to the present time, with the consequent elimination of 

itive checks. The present position, as is well known, is 
that the birth rate has fallen to such a level that, if the age 
constitution of the population is taken into consideration, 
and the birth rate calculated for separate age groups and 
assumed in these to remain at its present figure, an actual 
decrease of population will begin in the course of a few years. 
Because positive checks to population are no longer neces- 
sary, the death rate has fallen to such a level that any further 
considerable fall is out of the question. It is not denied that 
even now some deaths may be caused by preventible disease, 
and that disease still has a somewhat greater striking power 
than is necessary strictly from the point of view of popula- 
tion ; but, in comparison with the past, the number of pre- 
mature deaths that occur from preventible disease is now 
negligible. From what has already been said, it is evident 
that if the positive checks to population were no longer to 
continue in operation, it was necessary that their place 
should be taken by the preventive check. It may be ad- 
mitted that, as on occasion the positive checks, so in the 
present case the preventive check has overshot the mark, 
and, in the near future, in this country and in many European 
countries, will reduce the population below the level of the 
available means of subsistence. This, however, does not 
really affect the argument, for as in the case of the positive 
check, it is only necessary to fix the limit of population which 
can be supported by a given area at 2 times the present popu- 
lation, and then it is clear that if positive checks are to be 
avoided at this assumed level, the preventive check must 
come into play ; so that, if it is not necessary that it should 
come into play at one level of population, it must come into 
play at a higher level to which in its absence population 
would soon increase. As to the method of the preventive 
check, it will suffice here to say that the most important part 
how consists in birth control by married people, though late 
marriage and other subsidiary causes also play a minor part. 
It isnot of course necessary in theory that birth control should 
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be the only preventive check to restrain excessive growth of 
population. We might have extensive refraining from mar. 
riage or a generally late age of marriage as advocated by 
Malthus, but the essential point is the necessity of some 
preventive check if population is not to increase so as to 
bring the positive check into play. It is sometimes objected 
to the necessity of measures of artificial birth control that if 
conditions of life were improved for all, this in itself would 
cause a lowering of fertility with consequent fall in the birth 
rate. There is not a particle of evidence for the view that 
this would take place to such an extent as to prevent popula- 
tion from tending to increase to a point that either the usual 
preventive checks, such as birth control, or positive checks 
would be unnecessary to keep population in equilibrium, 
Perhaps it is just worth remarking here that in any case such 
an effect of good conditions of life on fertility would operate 
dysgenically in a similar way to those forms of the preventive 
check which we assume to be in operation. 

So far I have tried to show that population must be 
restrained by positive or preventive checks. I have kept 
these so far as possible separate, though of course their action 
may be combined. I shall now try to show that the operation 
of either preventive checks or positive checks (or their opera- 
tion in combination) is incompatible with the existence of 
permanent social utopias. 

Not much need be said about the impossibility of existence 
of social utopias when positive checks play the predominant 
part in restraining population growth, as this will already 
have become clear from the description of the action of these 
checks. Let us, however, consider what would be the effect 
in these islands of an immediate increase in the birth rate to 
some such figure as 35 per thousand, at which it stood last 
century. It is very probable that such an increase would 
cause an almost immediate collapse of social utopias ; it is 
certain that a collapse would take place within a few genera- 
tions. At present the method of bringing about such 
utopias (or perhaps one should rather say the close approxi- 
mation thereto that has already been attained) is to effect 
some redistribution of material goods by taxation of the 
more well-to-do for the benefit of the less well-to-do. With 
a great increase of the less well-to-do to be supported, and 
with a reduction in the taxable capacity of the more well-to- 
do on account of their larger families, it would be increas- 
ingly difficult to bring about this redistribution so as to 
ensure that none of the less well-to-do should fail to obtain 
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the desired standard of life and so as to prevent a high death 
rate from following the high birth rate. It is not of course 
denied that even now, or under almost any conditions, some 
temporary improvement in the conditions of the poor could 
be obtained at the expense of the rich ; what is denied is that 
this effect could be more than temporary. 

Let us, however, assume that we could by the method 
indicated continue our utopias for a time. How long could 
this possibly be ? Let us again fix any possible limit to the 
population of these islands, the limit at which the greatest 

ssible number could be supported on the lowest possible 
conditions after making allowance for importation of food, 
and for emigration of population (though it should of course 
be remembered that increase of population would also take 
place in and fill up any lands which were colonised), and let 
us consider what would happen when this number were 
approached and reached, as it would be in the course of a few 
generations, if there were no increase in the death rate corre- 
sponding to that of the birth rate, when population would 
double itself in about twenty-five years. If the attempt to 
take from the richer what they had above the average for the 
benefit of the poorer were carried to its logical conclusion 
with such a rapidly increasing population, there would in the 
course of a few generations from now be no difference between 
the former rich and the poor. We should simply have the 
greatest possible number spending all their labour in extract- 
ing from the earth a subsistence greatest in absolute amount, 
but the least possible for each individual, and the result of 
all our distribution schemes would have been, not to alleviate 
the condition of the poor, but simply to increase their num- 
ber. When this point were reached then the positive checks 
to population would become operative in their full intensity 
throughout all the population. Actually, of course, this 
would not happen because the logical conclusion would never 
be reached. In all conditions of human society there have 
always been some who have been able to obtain more of the 
products of the earth than their fellows, and there always 
will be such under any possible future conditions. Again, it 
is not in the least likely that there will soon be any sudden 
increase in the birth rate, so that for the immediate future 
we are concerned with the next alternative. 

We may therefore now consider the effect of the con- 
tinuance of population restriction by the method which has 
now been adopted in a great part of Europe, namely, widely 
practised birth control. The most important result, from our 
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point of view, of this method is the differential birth rate, the 
fact, namely, that the birth rate varies among different 
classes inversely to their position in the social scale. 4 In the 
professional classes it is so low that their numbers are halved 
in a single generation, while it still remains practically un- 
restricted in the lowest sections of the community. If, 
therefore, a higher position in the social scale does corre- 
spond on an average with the possession of higher innate and 
hereditary qualities, it becomes clear that breeding is now 
taking place predominantly from the worse stocks and will 
lead to progressive deterioration of the human race. With 
birth control under conditions of modern civilised life it 
appears necessary that there always should be a lower birth 
rate among the more successful social groups. Though I 
have assumed that the differential birth rate is due to birth 
control, this is not essential to the argument, for any form 
of prudential restraint will always be more operative in 
better than in inferior stocks, especially that advocated by 
Malthus himself, of refraining from marriage till a later age 
from altruistic motives. In what follows it will be desirable 
to confine our attention to the single quality of innate intelli- 
gence which may be defined as the capacity for making 
mental acquirements (as distinct from the acquirements 
themselves), or, in a more narrow sense, as the capacity for 
receiving education (as distinct from the education itself), 
The quality, it is true, is difficult of definition, but it is cer- 
tainly less difficult than many other mental qualities, and, 
moreover, it can be assessed with some degree of accuracy. 
Although there are many other mental and physical factors 
which make for the individual’s success in civilised life, and 
upon which the existence of civilised life in the community 
depends, yet intelligence is so essential that no inaccuracy 
will be introduced into the argument if we confine our atten- 
tion to it alone. Now there is every reason to suppose that 
the level of intelligence in individuals on an average varies 
with their position in the social scale; that the average 
intelligence in the professional classes is higher than in the 
artisan, in the artisan than in the labourer, and in the 
labourer than in the chronically unemployed. The work that 
has been done in intelligence tests, where care has been taken 
so far as possible to eliminate the influence of environment, 
all tends to indicate this difference of innate intelligence in 
different social classes ; and it would indeed be strange if it 
were not so. Let it be admitted that intelligence plays an 
important, though not the sole, part in success in life, and 
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has played such a part in past generations, and it will be seen 
that social classes will tend to have arranged themselves in 
strata according to their average level of intelligence, of 
course in no absolute sense, and with the possibility of wide 
variations within the same class, so that, as we know, some 
individuals in a lower class may exceed in intelligence those 
in a higher class. This process of sifting will be aided both 
by the fact that higher intelligence is usually necessary to 
rise from a lower to a higher class, as well as by the fact that 
lower intelligence may cause a fall from a higher class to a 
lower class, or at least a failure to rear offspring in the 
higher class. If, then, we may admit that there is an average 
difference in innate intelligence between class and class, and 
we know that intelligence, just like any other quality, tends 
to be inherited, we arrive at the inevitable conclusion that 
our present differential birth rate is leading to a lowering of 
the average intelligence of the race. The longer this process 
is continued the lower would the average level of intelligence 
become, so that in the course of a succession of generations 
we might picture an average level of intelligence correspond- 
ing to that of the class who form the officially admitted 15 per 
cent of dull and backward children in our elementary schools 
with intelligence quotients from 70 to 85, and who in later 
life largely constitute the “ social-problem group ”’ of social 
workers. It is plain that with such an average level of intelli- 
gence, or even a level considerably above it, the structure of 
civilisation could not be maintained. We therefore reach the 
conclusion that if the differential birth rate continues long 
enough in its present form there will not be enough indivi- 
duals of sufficient intelligence to carry on the complex work of 
civilised life. And if civilisation collapses clearly the utopias 
which make a part of it will collapse also. 

Here again we may say that probably the process will not 
be carried out to the logical conclusion we have indicated, and 
no such extreme lowering of general intelligence will take 
place. Before this point there will probably be a return to 
primitive instincts, a return to a high birth rate, and in conse- 
quence a high death rate, the positive check replacing the 
preventive check. Some lowering of intelligence there cer- 
tainly will be, and some decline in the structure of civilisation 
due to this cause alone, but other causes in the future, which 
do not strictly form the subject of this paper, will intervene 
in effecting the change from our present civilisation of almost 
universal material comfort and luxury to conditions which 
are comparable to those of the present day in population- 
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“* saturated ” countries such as India and China, condition, 
in which utopias will again be impossible because of th 
necessity of positive checks to population. The essentig] 
point is that on the one hand the persistence over many 
generations of a low birth rate, such as we have at 

is incompatible with the continuance of civilisation and, asq 
consequence, of the utopias which form part of it, while op 
the other hand it is only under these conditions of a loy 
birth-rate antecedent to the decline of civilisation tha 
utopias can find their temporary fulfilment. 

So far we have discussed the effects of a high birth rate 
entailing the existence of positive checks, and of a low birth 
rate entailing general deterioration of the stock in almost 
entire separation. The same arguments will hold for any 
possible combination of the positive and preventive checks 
to population. If the preventive check is not adequate, as 
evidenced bya sufficiently low birth rate, to prevent more than 
a very moderate, in comparison with the possible, increase in 
a positive checks of misery and disease, indicated 

y a high death rate, must come into play, a fact which 
shows that utopias have to this extent failed. On the other 
hand, if the preventive check plays a large part in restricting 
population, unless the differential birth rate which will then 
exist is balanced by a differential death rate on account of 
the positive check, degeneration of the stock will ensue, 
There must bé either degeneration of the stock or a high 
death rate or a combination of both, but it is impossible to 
escape at the same time from the two alternatives of either 
degeneration or a high death rate. 

It may be regarded by some as an omission that I haveso 
far said nothing of eugenics, an expedient whereby it is hoped 
to combine the advantages of a low birth rate with continued 
soundness or even improvement of the human stock. Breed- 
ing is to be secured from the best stocks, while the worst are 
to be restrained from reproduction. But it is difficult to see 
how anyone who has tried to think out practically a workable 
scheme of eugenics can have any faith in such schemes. If 
we consider the matter in its negative aspect alone, the 
restraining of the worst stocks from breeding, we may est 
mate that probably 10 per cent. or more of the human race i 
civilised communities are really unfit to reproduce ; but to 
whom is the responsibility of deciding who should or should 
not be sterilised to be allotted ? It would really seem beyond 
the powers even of a board of super-doctors. Besides, would 
a democracy stand it? Or would a dictator’s mind work 
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ite on the lines of a possible eugenics board? But still 
nore difficult is the problem of positive eugenics. How is it 
iobe decided who really are fitter and better ? How exactly 
ipassess health of body, or all those qualities of mind which 
ye might think worth possessing, even if we assume we have 
ome sort of foot rule for the one quality of intelligence ? 
Qur board of super-doctors might shrink even more from this 
task. But let us assume the fittest selected in their grades 
ud the appropriate number of children allotted to each, how 
ae we to persuade our superior stocks to reproduce them? 
Family allowances would hardly help much, for it would 
vem impossible to pay superior stocks enough to make 
children worth while, since even in a socialistic state the cost 

annum of a child among the most successful classes would 
bemore than that among the less successful. Again, even if it 
were possible to make it economically worth while to have 
children, would our girl graduates, our tennis stars, our air- 
women (assuming they are the fittest) settle down to become 
the mothers of, say, the six or eight children allotted to 
thm ? It is needless to multiply difficulties, but let anyone 
vho still believes in eugenics try to think out a practical 
sheme. We must, in fact, regard the failure to reproduce of 
superior stocks as a symptom of that sterility that besets 
ageing and dying civilisations and which no taking thought 
an affect, except to a negligible extent. 

The main object of this paper is fulfilled if I have now 
shown that permanent social utopias are an impossible con- 
dition of human society, for to summarise, the existence of a 
high birth rate implies a high death rate on account of the 
positive checks to population, which are the negation of 
utopias, while a low birth rate as the result of the preventive 
check implies degeneration of the human stock and collapse 
ofthat civilisation on which the temporarily realised utopias 
rest. 
In conclusion I should like to remark on a few aspects 
ofhuman society as it shows itself in accordance with the 
views just given. Let us first of all consider a period of an 
advancing culture such as the Middle Ages in Europe. 
During such a period early marriages and large families 
will have been the rule. At the same time, as in most states 
of society at an at all advanced stage of culture, some 
dysgenic influence will have been apparent. The fighting 
nobility will to a large extent have fought themselves out 
and left few offspring. Many of the most intelligent indivi- 
will have found refuge in monasteries or entered the 
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priesthood and so their qualities will have become lost to 
the race. (On the other hand perhaps the monastic system 
was not entirely dysgenic, for among men some physical and 
perhaps some mental weaklings will have found a natural 
home in a monastery, and among women some in whom the 
maternal instinct was weak.) Members of the professions 
or higher ranks of life will generally have been beaten in 
sheer reproductive powers by the labouring classes. On the 
other hand these dysgenic influences will have been ampl 
compensated by the eugenic influences of a high death rate 
due to disease. It is sometimes said that disease strikes ll 
alike. Actually it does not. On the average it certainly 
annihilates principally the physical weaklings, but even 
more important than this is the fact that it strikes pre 
dominantly the less successful in the battle of life, since it is 
more fatal in homes where poverty, bad feeling, overcrowdin 
and uncleanliness are worse. Though it may be doubtful to 
what extent natural selection has played the more positive 
part once attributed to it, there can be little doubt that 
it has played an important negative part in preventing 
degeneration from the standard of the race. Monastic and 
other charity will have played little part in preventing the 
eugenic effect of a high death rate, and was therefore quite 
unlike the systematic charity or public assistance of to-day. 
It may perhaps have played a useful part in relieving acute 
distress due to starvation and allowing death to take place 
by the gentler shafts of disease. 

Let us now consider that static form of human society 
exemplified in India and other nations of the East, the form 
which there is reason to suppose our own ciivlisation may 
ultimately attain. Now in these countries populations may 
be regarded as practically saturated. It is true that there 
may be slight increases on account of slight improvements 
of cultivation, but nothing like the increase which might 
take place with the existing birth rate of from 35 to 40 per 
thousand if it were not compensated by a high death rate. 
Now in spite of all the efforts of a beneficent government, in 
spite of a public health service, in spite of efforts to reduce 
infant mortality, the death rate from disease remains high 
and cannot be otherwise. If one disease such as malaria 1s 
checked, there is always another less “ preventible” to 
take its place, such as measles or pneumonia. If infant 
mortality is checked, the same mortality must take place at 
a later age. Perhaps the most cruel kindness of all would 
be if preventive medicine were more effectual than it 18 
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ever likely to be and were to succeed in replacing death 
from disease by death from starvation, or in replacing 
infant mortality by mortality later in life. 

What is the practical bearing of the views here 
enunciated ? Probably very little. While we can produce 
our temporary utopias there is perhaps no reason why we 
should not do so. The direct preservation of the unfit is 
gmetimes held as responsible for the approaching decline 
of civilisation, but the causes lie deeper, and though it no 
doubt plays a part in this direction, its effect is in reality 
comparatively small. Again individuals may reflect that 
ay action they might take in having larger families would 
not arrest a declining civilisation, even if this were desirable. 
We may perhaps be glad that the views here given could not 
have been accepted in the ages of faith. Science and scien- 
tific views are for their own age only, but could we conceive 
these views having been held in the Middle Ages it would 
sem that the beauty of Christian charity must have dis- 
appeared, for what use to save lives by the giving of alms 
or founding hospitals if somewhere else other lives must be 
destroyed in order to satisfy the law of population? In 
respect of our own times and modes of thought we may feel 
that the problem of evil is raised in a newer and still more 
invincible form, if poverty, pain, and disease form a neces- 
sary and auxiliary part of any possible end of human life 
and society. If we cannot accept the Leibnizian view that 
the world as it is is the best possible world, we may feel 
compelled to shed our last remnants of anthropomorphism 
and to take refuge in some Spinozistic conception of a 
Deity who is essentially non-moral and to whom our instincts 
of humanity and pity have no more relation than have the 
instincts of the hive bee to us. But in respect of the ages of 
faith we may still feel that in some sort of modernistic way 
there are other and greater truths than scientific truths, 
and other and greater realities than scientific realities, and 
may still keep our admiration for the saints and heroes of 
the past who spent their lives and goods in helping the 


poor and afflicted. 
G. K. BOWES. 


BEpForD. 














HUMANITY. 
THE HISTORY OF THE THOUGHT. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


WE always try nowadays to understand things by studyi 

their history. This has been a growing feature of the thinki 

of the last hundred years or so, and the age thus becomes 
the “ age of history ’’ even more than the “ age of science,” 
The triumph of science indeed was recognised some time 
before men began to consider all things—including science— 
historically and to understand them by learning how they 


had come to be. We use this approach now not only to 
material things—the earth and its companions in the starry 
universe—but, still more fruitfully, to living creatures by 
the study of their descent and to all our institutions and 
ideas by considering when and how we came to have them. 
The idea of humanity must be treated in the same way. 
Who first thought of all mankind as having common charac- 
teristics and working together towards a common goal ? 

As in most questions of this sort it is impossible to give 
an exact and definite answer, but we may gain some approach 
to the fountain-head. The earliest communities of all 
certainly did not attain to such world-wide speculations nor 
can one discover any traces of the idea in the ancient thought 
of India or China or the empires of the Middle East. Of 
human duties and human origins we find much, but not of 
human unity comprising the world. They were all self- 
contained or, as in the second millennium B.c., eager to impose 
their domination on others. We must look, it would seem, 
to the Greeks and Romans for the initiation of the main 
ideas which the word “ humanity” contains. The word 
comes to us direct from the Romans, inspired by the Greeks. 
They gained from the Greeks the idea of a general reason 
common to all mankind and of a fellowship of men inhabiting 
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HUMANITY 177 
one world. One traces these ideas first about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and some of them are actually attri- 
buted to him. They appear full blown in the teaching of 
the Stoics. The Romans of the last century before Christ 
drank in this teaching eagerly, because it fitted in so well 
with their own expansionist policy. They were doing 

ematically and on a more permanent basis the work 
that Alexander had thrown off in the vigour of his dreaming 
youth. And, to bind the nations firmly to them in one 
organisation, the Romans had made the practical discovery 
of a common law of nations. They were compelled by the 
necessities of their rule to find or invent common rules of 
justice which gradually took the place both of the ancient 
laws of Rome and of the local laws of the communities which 
they controlled. The result of all this is seen in the philo- 
sophical writings of Cicero, who is rightly taken as the 
chief fountain from which the ideas covered by the word 
“humanity ” have reached the modern world. His words 
deserve careful and appreciative study. We find in them a 
great deal which has become part of our mental outfit ; 
we also note the want of many strands of thought which 
have been added in the 2,000 years since Cicero wrote. 

His strongest points are the similarity of all men in their 
essential qualities, and the fact that they are, or should be, 
acommunity of friends making use of nature and conferring 
on one another all the benefits they can, in proportion to 
the love they bear. Some of his sayings have a startlingly 
modern turn, as when he tells us that by the action of our 
hands we are endeavouring to impose a new nature on the 
nature of things. He is sound, too, and simple on the funda- 
mental differences between man and the lower animals. 


“The bond between men is reason and speech 
which, by learning, teaching, discussing and judging, 
join men in a natural society. This is our greatest 
difference from the beasts. We may speak of bravery 
as belonging to horses or lions, but we cannot speak 
of justice, equity or benevolence. They are destitute 
of reason and speech.” 


The most inspiring passage perhaps is that in which the 
pursuit of truth is said to be the highest and most natural 
characteristic of man. ‘‘ He who can discern most quickly 
the truth of any condition of affairs and explain it reasonably 


1 De Officiis, I, 16 and 17, etc. 
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is rightly considered the wisest and most prudent of men,” 
No doubt the original inspirer is Plato, but how much 
common sense the practical Roman adds to the expogi- 
tion! And common sense is one of the necessary ingredients 
in that conception of “ humanity ” which we are analysing, 

We may take Cicero therefore, and Seneca after him, 
as typical Romans of a humane temper who adapted the 
later Greek conception of the Stoics to their own world, 
which had been organised as one by the force, tenacity and 
continuity of the Roman spirit. The Greeks of classical 
times had only thought of civilised and equal men as members 
of their 7é\es. Alexander had widened this conception by 
his conquests, and, following close on him, had come, on the 
intellectual side, the Stoics with their ideal world-concep- 
tion of equal men all obeying the law of nature, and, on 
the practical side, the Romans with their actual world 
organised by force of arms and by a notion of law which 
merged gradually into that of the Stoics. This is the point 
which the leading portion of mankind had reached at about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Cicero well exemplifies 
it, just before Christ, and Seneca, with still more of Christian 
spirit in his words, just after. We shall see in a moment how 
Christianity still further widened and deepened the idea. 
But, before we do that, it is right to notice that the Romans, 
as represented by Cicero, had already got into the word 
humanitas those fundamental and ideal notions which 
have marked it ever since. We have developed, but the 
seed was there. Above all, it is interesting and important 
to remember that to the men who first talked of humanitas, 
it was the ideal and not the concrete which they had in 
mind. Humanum genus was mankind in the mass. Humani- 
tas was—until quite late Latin—the good qualities which 
distinguish the man. They would not have said, as Shake- 
speare says, that “‘ Humanity must perforce prey on itself.” 
The thing which impressed them most, in summing u 
the position of man in the world and comparing him wit 
other animals, was not his power to kill or to subdue all 
other animate things, but the fact that he had superior wits, 
was concerned to find out the truth about things, above all, 
his sense of justice and benevolence. 

Much more came into the word before its new and reli- 
gious use in the nineteenth century, but it started life on 4 
high and moral plane. Nature was red in tooth and claw, 
but humanitas was the source of wisdom, justice and benevo- 
lence in the world. 
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One cannot say that the Christian centuries, or rather 
Christian doctrine, added much to, or changed, the formal 
connotation of the word. It comes to the French and 
Romance-speaking peoples, and to us through the French, 
much as the Romans made it. We only notice that, when it 
reaches modern tongues, the concrete sense (= mankind) 
becomes at least as prominent as the abstract which we 
have analysed above. What Christianity did was not so 
much to alter the philosophical import of the word as to 
deepen and extend the aspect of pity and benevolence which 
we saw expressed in Cicero and Seneca. It would perhaps 
be truer to say that it deepened love and added pity. For 
pity in the Christian and modern sense can hardly be found 
in those Roman exponents of humanitas, and love has gained 
many different notes. The conceptions of a human family 
under the guidance of a divine Father, of the divine Shep- 
herd tending his lamb, of the deified Mother with her child, 
were new and permanent acquisitions in the storehouse of 
human ideals. They must, even in the darkest ages of 
ignorance or the most savage outbursts of religious persecu- 
tion, be reckoned as a growth in the human ideal outweighing 
the evil. And on the concrete side also the actual con- 
notation of ‘‘ humanity ” is vastly extended before we meet 
itagain in the nineteenth century. Humanitas or Humanum 
genus meant to the later Roman the whole human race 
as he knew it, but he knew it very imperfectly. There were 
stray voyagers in the Indian and Chinese seas, but nothing 
was known of Japanese or Pacific islanders or Australia or 
the Dark Continent or the New World. The world actually 
known was but a fraction of the whole, and the parts still 
to be explored were not only the larger portion of the surface 
of the earth, but also contained the furthest stretches in 
human genealogy. The conception of humanity as going 
back through lower grades of animal existence to an epoch 
immeasurably remote was only possible when the most 
primitive savages and the simplest modes of life had been 
explored. That came gradually in the Christian centuries, 
largely through the agency of Christian missionaries and 
travellers. The Christian Church, as soon as Rome was 
recognised as its centre, had connections with more and 
further scattered branches of the human family than pagan 
Rome had ever reached. By the nineteenth century it 
was world-wide. The conception of “‘ humanity ”’ therefore 
in its fullest usage cannot be dissociated from the spread of 
Christianity. Born in Greco-Roman times, it has been 
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gathering force and meaning ever since. Being first purely 
Western in outlook, it has, through Christianity, explora- 
tion and science, made contacts with the whole world in 
space and untold zons in time. After the middle of the 
nineteenth century it could be said : 


“The notion of what for want of a better phrag 
I must call a moral brotherhood of the whole human 
race has been steadily gaining ground during the whole 
course of history and we have now a large abstract 
term answering to this notion—Humanity.” 


This was said by Sir Henry Maine in 1875 in his Earl 
History of Institutions. His summary of the position is 
sound and important, and follows by about a quarter ofa 
century the work of Auguste Comte who had done more 
than any man in the nineteenth century to give the notion 
of “ humanity ” the vogue and the content which Maine 
describes. Since that time the connotation has been still 
further deepened. 

We have now learnt to look back upon a period of half 
a million or even a million years during which man-like 
creatures, or animals rising into the state of man, have been 
developing their power of thought and of acting together 
and using this power for the modification, as well .as the 
comprehension, of the world. That is the largest extension 
of the meaning of “‘ humanity ”’ which has ever taken place, 
and we have to add to it another philosophic reflection on 
the teachings of science which makes the extension wider 
still. For in the same period the idea of life as a whole has 
become more pervasive and comprehensive. Man’s life 
has come to be thought of as part of the whole, a crowning 
manifestation of the living force in the universe rather than 
a separate being intruded from without to command, enjoy, 
or destroy the rest. 

This new conception, due to the general idea of evolution 
and brought home by the researches of Darwin and his 
successors, is the greatest accession of meaning which has 
ever come to the word, first launched by the thinkers of 
Greece and Rome. They certainly had no inkling of this, 
and we of this century are only beginning to comprehend it. 
Its philosophical and religious bearing are not the subject 
of this article, but may be mentioned here for two special 
reasons. As the crowning manifestation of life, humanity 
assumes more clearly a commanding position in the known 
universe than when regarded as a separate creation of an 
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outside Power, put in from without. In the light of the new 
goneeption we must seek for the nature and cause of man’s 
superiority in himself and his lineage, and thus humanity 

through evolution a greater depth of meaning, a more 
ascertainable superiority. On the other hand, being thus 
connected in nature and history with lower forms of life, 
man finds necessarily within himself more of the lower 
nature than he had been apt to think of when he regarded 
himself as a separate creation of a different kind. To this 
change of view is due no doubt much of the apparent 
enicism or pessimism of later thought compared with the 
idealism of Rousseau and his noble savage; and one sees 
the force of Disraeli’s famous jibe at Huxley. In the new 
view man is doubtless on the side of the angels, but by 
aspiration and effort, not by descent. 

The wider conception of humanity has another implica- 
tion which follows directly from the last. Holding, as we 
do now, that man is but one, though the highest, of the 
infinite animal (and even vegetable) series known to us on 
earth, the question at once arises by what is he most dis- 
tinguished, by what has he forged his way to the summit 
inthe eons of time? The answer is written clearly in the 
record of the rocks. But one instance and one word are 
ough to summarise it. Among the primeval monsters 
of the slime was a creature called the brontosaurus, weighing 
thirty-seven tons. It had a brain weighing two pounds. 
This is less than one ounce to the ton, while the brain of a 
man is in the proportion of half a hundredweight to the ton. 
The brontosaurus and all the Mesozoic reptiles are long 
extinct. Man, with his far larger brain, has continued his 
ascent, and the brain is the material aspect of Mind. 

This human mind, of which the larger and more highly 
convoluted brain is the external aspect, palpable to our 
senses, becomes in the modern conception of humanity more 
and more preponderant, more and more collective. These 
are the two qualities of humanitas about which we should 
need to add most to the thought of the ancient world. The 
ancients did not possess the knowledge. The spade of the 
excavator and the patient ingenuity of the linguistic expert 
had not yet laid bare the achievements of the fourth and 
third millennia B.c. in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Sindh and Central 
America. And thus we know far more about it than Hero- 
dotus or the most travelled savant of Greece or Rome. And 
the more we know, the more we are impressed with the 
exquisite artistic skill, the long-exercised intellects of the 
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men who did work which may put modern artificers to s 
and laid the foundations of civilisation by all the fundamentg| 
inventions and the most necessary observations aboy 
external nature. The mind which then worked was a 
of our own and its operations extend back into the 
immeasurably further than had been dreamt of before th: 
present century. 

Forward, too, the extension is equally great and far riche 
in content. Humanity begins to be thought of as a powe 
able to mould the future as it has been discovered to haye 
moulded the past, but more widely and deeply as it become 
conscious of itself. The time offered in the future has nm 
nearer limits than that revealed in the past. The curtain 
rises on both sides of our vision at the same time, and while 
on the one hand, we may slowly and painfully reconstruct the 
past from traces of thought and action left behind, on the 
other, we sketch new forms of living with a freer hand, guided 
by hope as well as science. This process has gone on with 
increasing speed in the last century, since the great revolu- 
tionary movement threw up its host of prophets, philo 
sophers and poets. We have added much to what they then 
knew and hoped, and, in particular, later thinkers have come 
to lay more stress on the inherent power of man to modify his 
own nature, if he determines on the effort and uses the means 
which his own science has discovered. 

All this has charged with a vastly fuller meaning the old 
word humanitas which we have inherited from the Romans. 
The conception has widened even since Shelley wrote a hun- 
dred years ago, though Shelley’s great ode in the Promethew 
still remains the most magnificent modern presentation of 
the thought. It was the supreme utterance of one who has 
been called with much reason the poet of the future. As poets 
have been creators as well as exponents of the past—Homer 
of the Greek world, Dante of the Catholic ideal—so it is 
legitimate to take Shelley’s rhapsody as the typical modem 
expression of humanity in its highest flight. It springs from, 
and adds to, the thought of his time, and gives in glowing 
images the main ideas which have been here summarised in 

rose. 
2 It is Man, not individual men, of whom he speaks. Man 
forms a “ chain of linked thought, of love and might to be 
divided not.”’ It is one harmonious soul, formed of the many, 
and its own divine control is found in love, by which all 
things flow to all as rivers to the sea. Love makes beauty, 
both out of painful and out of familiar things, and in the 
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yorld of nature. There are mean passions, bad delights and 
gifish cares in man’s nature, but love holds the helm and 
will guide the ship along the wildest shores. All things 
gound him confess man’s power. His dreams have drawn 
bright threads through the cold mass of marble and his 

age rules the throng of his thoughts and forms in a 

tual and ordered dance, “* which else senseless and shape- 
ss were.” He has made the lightning serve him and passed 
all the stars of heaven in review. . . . ‘“‘ Heaven, hast thou 
gerets ? Man unveils me; I have none.” 

It will be said that this is a wild cry of exultation out of 
touch with reality, above all out of touch with the realities of 
his own time and life of which Shelley felt and spoke so 
differently at other times. This is a strange and yet an 
encouraging thought. The writer of Queen Mab, who had 
borne perhaps more exquisite suffering and rebuffs than any 
man of his time, was the one whose voice rings out the 
dearest on the side of hope and of belief in the power and 
future of mankind. It was doubtless this belief which 
sustained him, and, if in his case the far greater troubles of 
his time, both public and private, did not quench it, how can 
itdo so with us ? 

The idea had been achieved and in the end ideas rule the 
world, though blindness and perversity may delay their 


triumph. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


WeLWwyn GaRDEN City. 












MORE GLEANINGS FROM A 
NOTEBOOK. 


THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE. 


RELIGION. 


(1) One of my favourite maxims is this from Isaac Pen. 
nington the Quaker : 


“‘ All truth is shadow except the last, except the 
utmost; yet every truth is true in its kind. It is 
substance in its own place, though it be but a shadow 
in another place, for it is but a shadow from an intenser 
substance; and the shadow is a true shadow, as the 
substance is a true substance.” 


There is a profounder philosophy in this than in Goethe's 
‘“* Alles vergiingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis,”’ or in William 
Law’s “ All that is not eternal is but as an image in a glass”; 
for Pennington insists that the things of time have a sub- 
stantiality in their own environment. An ascent through 
an unreal would be an unreal ascent. 

(2) Are we forgetting the lately found Odes of Solomon! 
They contain passages of extraordinary beauty. 


‘“* The Lord hath caused me to know Himself without 
grudging, by His simplicity; the greatness of His 
kindness hath humbled me. He became like me in 
order that I might receive Him; He was reckoned like 
myself in order that I might put Him on; and I was 
troubled not when I saw Him, for He is my salvation. 
I shall love Him that is a Son, that I may be a son, for 
he who is joined to Him that is immortal will become 
immortal. ... As the hand moves over the harp, 
and the strings speak, so speaks in my members the 
Spirit of the Lord, and I — by His love. . . . Iam 
a priest of the Lord; to Him I do priestly service, and 
offer to Him the sacrifice of His thought.” 

184 
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8) The one sound argument for human immortality is 
that used by Christ against the Sadducees. Augustine gives 
itin seven words : “‘ Quod Deo non perit, sibi non perit.” 

(4) A feeling of happiness is one of the tokens that we 
are in contact with one of the absolute values. Dante 
(in Paradiso XXxiii. 91) expresses this finely : 

‘La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch’ io vidi, perché piu di largo 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo’. 


(5) A French Platonist : 


“ Croyez moi, il faut choisir entre la beauté éternelle 
et la vaine apparence. Advienne que pourra de la 
littérature, je suis persuadée que la poésie ne perdrait 
rien si le monde était chrétien; car Dieu est le plus 
grand des poétes aprés tout ”’ (Duchesse de Broglie). 


(6) “‘ That its ethics are metaphysical and its meta- 
physics ethical—this is the greatness of Christianity ” 
(Eucken). 

(7) It has been said that the Schoolmen took Aristotle’s 
telescope, and looked through the wrong end of it. But Mr 
Wickham Steed (Through Thirty Years, Vol. I.) writes: 


“‘ The younger Jesuits had begun quietly to advocate 
a Neoplatonic interpretation of Scholasticism, and to 
teach that greater prominence should be given to the 
Holy Spirit; a tendency which caused so eminent a 
Jewish Freemason as Joseph Reinach to exclaim: 
‘Ah, the wretched people! If they take that line we 
shall need another three centuries to demolish them.’ ” 


(8) Against Neoplatonism! Sooner or later philosophers 
tome upon something which is too many for them. They 
call it “* the One.” 

(9) Seneca, whom Carlyle so unfairly called the father 
of all who wear shovel hats, is full of admirable maxims, 
such as “ Sic vive cum hominibus tamquam Deus videat ; 
sic loquere cum Deo tamquam homines audiant.” 

(10) Religion is not “ irrational,” as Heiler, Otto, and 
others maintain; it is rather the poetical creation of the 
inarticulate in us (Figgis). 

(11) “‘ God screens us evermore from premature ideas,” 
says Emerson ; but not from premature syntheses. 

_ (12) Fear of God. ‘Il y a des gens dont il ne faut pas 
€qu’ils craignent Dieu, mais qu’ils en ont peur ” (Diderot). 

(18) Spiritualism is the mysticism of the materialist. 
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The real mystic knows too much about spirits to be , 
spiritualist. 

(14) A Christmas sermon. Theodosius II. arrested Cymy 
one of the leading patricians of Constantinople, as a 
which he probably was. Cyrus not only protested that he was 
a Christian, but had himself hurriedly ordained priest, 
Theodosius immediately made him bishop of a remote tom 
in Phrygia. Cyrus reluctantly went into what was virtually 
banishment, and reached his diocese on Christmas morning, 
His flock maliciously insisted on his preaching to them o 
that very day, 


“* and under compulsion he mounted the pulpit. After 
the usual ‘ Peace be with you’ he addressed them as 
follows: ‘ My brethren, let the birthday of our Lon 
and Saviour Jesus Christ be honoured in silence. To 
him be glory’ &c. Then he came down, and remained 
there till his death’ (Joannes Melalas, Chronographia 
Xiv.). 

PsycHOLoGy. 


(15) Genius and insanity. Lombroso’s theories wer 
familiar to the ancients. Aristotle (Probl., 30) says that 


“all great men have been melancholic”; and Seneta 
(De Tranq., 15) says ‘‘ nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtur 
dementiae fuit.” I do not think it is true. Aristotle himself 
says that a poet must be either pavixds or eddpuys, and this 
classification seems to be sound. Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe might have defied even a mad-doctor to do his 
worst. 

(16) Pragmatism naturally sprang up in America, for 
it is the philosophy of the new commerce. 


‘* Advertisement,” says Mr Ponderevo in Tom 
Bungay, “‘ has revolutionised trade and industry; I 
is going to revolutionise the world. The old merchant 
used to tote about commodities; the new one creates 
values. Doesn’t need to tote.” 


As a philosophy, it falls under Kant’s condemnation : “al 
things, even the most sublime, grow small under the hands 
of men when they turn the ideas of them to their own usé. 
Havelock Ellis, however, says that “‘ pragmatism is helpful 
—on the theoretical side.” The practising pragmatist 
probably a rascal. 


(17) ‘‘ It is a certain fact that we keep through our whol 
lives the mentality of the religion in which we wet 
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brought up, whether we have remained faithful to our 
religion or not. This mentality is of great importance 
in the formation—we might almost say in the essential 
characteristics—of character, and even with a person 
who has become a freethinker or an atheist it does not 
require a very long conversation in order to know what 
religious beliefs he formerly adhered to” (Dejerine and 
Gauckler, The Psychoneuroses and their Treatment by 
Psychotherapy). 


This is very interesting if it is true, and it justifies the import- 
ance Which Jesuits and Communists attach to giving an 
indelible stamp to the mind at the earliest possible age. It 
has been said that Newman never lost the impress of his 
wangelical training, and perhaps there was something of 
the priest about Renan, and certainly about Thomas Huxley. 
But Voltaire, in spite of Mr Noyes’ sympathetic biography, 
yas surely a natural anti-Catholic all his life; and so, I 
think, was Alfred Loisy. 


LIFE. 


(18) ‘* Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent ”’ (Seneca). 
Did any poet sit down and write verses when he was really 


in agony of mind? I don’t believe it. Wordsworth is 
candid enough to speak of emotion “‘ remembered in tran- 
qullity,”” and I fancy that this is the state in which poets 
put pen to paper. I entirely agree with Mr Sisson, who gave 
a brilliant lecture on Shakespeare to the British Academy, 
that Shakespeare’s sorrows are “‘ mythical.” The sonnets 
reveal no dark and tragic experiences, nor was Shakespeare 
atallthat kind of man. It was the fashion to write passionate 
sonnets, and Shakespeare, being, as is generally agreed, a 
competent dramatist, wrote them extremely well. The fact 
that “* great sorrows are silent ” (at any rate in England) is 
asevere handicap to tragedians; Stoicism on the stage is 
absurd, since the audience know that the sternly repressed 
motions are not there; on the other hand, unrestrained 
grief is undignified. Many better poets than Statius might 
have been proud of his description of Jocasta’s entrance : 
“Eumenidum velut antiquissima portis Egreditur magna 
cum maiestate malorum.”’ 

(19) Men and Causes. ‘Il est rare qu’un homme soit 
lancé dans la bataille des idées sans bien vite devenir le 
comédien de ses premieres sincérités ” (Bourget, Le Disciple). 
Rather cruel, I think. But how often we utter an opinion 
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for the first time because we have heard someone else say it, 
and stick to it because we have said it ourselves ! 


(20) “Il y a quelqu’un qui n’oublie pas; c’est l’oubli f 


(Bourget). 

(21) Walt Whitman made it his object to “ water th 
roots of all that grows”; Descartes “ ouvrir quelque 
fénétres.”’ 

(22) “*‘ There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion ’”’ (Bacon). Is this a modem 
discovery ? Would any Greek have spoken of a face a 
faultily faultless? It seems to me that the Greeks over. 
estimated the importance of symmetry in form, and of 
consistency in character. They would not, I think, have 
appreciated a complex character-study, like that of Hamlet, 
And there is very little of the quaint and unexpected in their 
art. 


History. 


(23) “‘ The historian among his books should forget his 
nationality ”’ (Lucian). 

(24) “‘ History is the biography of ideals” (Delisle 
Burns). In other words, it is an attempt to squeeze ideas 
into the category of time, a very popular operation at the 
present day. The historian, says Nietzsche, begins by 
looking backward; he ends by thinking backward. 
** Antiqua scribenti antiquus fit animus,” says Livy. But 
this is extraordinarily difficult. Every age makes its ow 
past, which it recreates after its own likeness. This imagina- 
tive reconstruction is one of the elements that go to the 
making of the future ; for we imagine that we are learning 
from the past, and maintaining continuity with it, just when 
we are foisting upon the past ideas which belong only to 
our own time. Just as mythis philosophy in the making, s0 
legend is history in the making. 

(25) ‘* The case of historical writers is hard ; for if they 
tell the truth they provoke men, and if they write what is 
false they provoke God” (Matthew Paris, thirteenth cet 
tury). sa 2088 | 
(26) “‘ Whosoever in writing a modern history shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may haply strike out his 
teeth ’’ (Sir Walter Raleigh). 

(27) History, and still more journalism, habitually 
mistake the exceptional for the important. 

(28) “ L’histoire se ressemble parfois, elle ne se réptte 
jamais ” (Sabatier). 
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(29) “History is a preceptor of prudence, not of prin- 
ciples ” (Burke). 

(30) “ All living history is contemporary history—dead 
wnals freshly reinterpreted into present thought ”’ (Croce). 
{the annals are dead until they are galvanised into con- 
tmporary politics, history is the most misleading of the 

udo-sciences. I prefer Charles Lamb’s “ Damn this 
ye; I will write for antiquity.” As Talleyrand said, “ Il 
ryarien qui s’arrange aussi facilement que les faits.”’ 

(81) “ The business of the historian is to carve reality at 
the joints ” (G. N. Clark). 


Pouirtics. 


(82) “It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any 
future reformation ”’ (Gibbon). 

(88) “‘ Rebels usually begin to fight under a false flag ” 
(f, Armstrong). 

(34) “‘ Nothing in politics is so intractable as a band of 
ralots, conscious that they are in a minority, yet armed by 
accident with the powers of a majority ” (John Morley). 

(85) “‘ Establish fanaticism and it becomes conserva- 
ism ” (Lowell). 

(86) Under a good social order men are as bad as they 
dare to be; under a bad social order men are as good as 
they dare to be. 

(87) There are no lost causes, because there are no gained 
causes. 


(88) “The art of government is the organisation of 

idolatry. A limited monarchy is a device for com- 
bining the inertia of a wooden idol with the credibility 
of a flesh and blood one ” (G. Bernard Shaw). 


(89) Cicero would have been an admirer of the late 
hmented British constitution. ‘* Placet esse quiddam in re 
publica praestans et regale ; esse aliud auctoritate principum 
partum ac tributum; esse quasdam res servatas iudicio 
voluntatique multitudinis.” 

(40) Tacitus says, ‘“‘ Corruptissima re publica plurimae 


(41) “‘ Je n’ai jamais bien compris les subtiles distinc- 
tions, sans cesse repétées, sur les differentes formes de 

uvernement. Je n’en connais que de deux espéces, 
es bons et les mauvais; les bons, qui sont encore & 
faire; les mauvais, dont tout l’art est, par differents 
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moyens, de faire passer l’argent de la partie gouvermé 
dans la bourse de la partie gouvernante ” (Helvétiy, 
to Montesquieu). 


(42) “‘ In periods of change the most strong-minded anj 
discerning, next to those who head the movement, ap 
generally those who bring up the rear ” (J. S. Mill). 


(43) “The real danger is not to civilisation but t 
liberty. The effect of the progress of science is to give 
small bodies of men dominion over large number, 
Perhaps the idea of nineteenth century Liberalism, 
that we were moving towards a completer democracy, 
may seem to future historians to have been the transi. 
tory dream of an epoch. We may really be moving to 
an organisation of the world under a power which§i 
combines the characteristics of a political despotism 
and a great commercial trust. Everything which 
makes life disorderly and miserable makes such a 
consummation more possible; for if the choice is 
between chaos and despotism, most men in the long 
run prefer despotism. A people is soon cowed bya 
power strong enough to strike down its leaders.” 


I cut this out of The Times in 1923, only half realising the 
prophetic wisdom shown by this anonymous writer. 

(44) “* Politicians should be men of first-rate ability and 
second-rate ideas ”’ (Bagehot). 

(45) ‘“* Ubi nil timetur quod timeatur nascitur ” (Pub- 
lilius Syrus). The Times in 1861 spoke of “a degree of 
general contentment to which neither we nor any other 
nation we know of ever attained before.” In 1870 andin 
1914 statesmen looked at the international sky and pro- 
nounced “‘ all clear.”” On the other hand, are not periods of 
general alarm and apprehension sometimes followed by 
such periods of content and prosperity as moved the satis- 
faction of The Times in 1861? From 1830 to 1850 there 
were unrest and revolution everywhere ; from 1850 to 190 
‘a degree of general contentment.” For this reason I do 
not share the prevailing pessimism. The swing of the 
pendulum is often a better metaphor than the flowing tide. 
The American Adams, writing to Jefferson, thinks a vicious 
circle inevitable. 


** Will you tell me howto prevent riches from becoming 
the effects of temperance and industry ? Will you tél 
me how to prevent riches from producing luxury! 
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Will you tell me how to prevent luxury from producing 
effeminacy, intoxication, extravagance, vice, and 
folly ? ”” 


{distressing dilemma, but not so bad as what most of our 
ee are groaning over now. (A dilemma, said a small 


tonian, is what you get when you sit on the horns of a 


(46) Communism. ‘“ Marx’s Kapital is an obsolete 
Bionomic text-book which I know to be not only scientific- 
ily erroneous but without interest or application for the 
nodern world ” (J. M. Keynes). I know of no competent 
:eonomist who would not support this judgement. Why 
thn has this obsolete text-book had such a permanent 
influence ? It was born of hatred, and lives by hatred. If 
we accept Fourier’s definition of happiness—‘‘ Le bonheur 
onsiste & avoir beaucoup de passions et beaucoup de moyens 
ie les satisfaire ’°—the majority must always be in a state 
ifenvy and bitterness. There is in fact an irrational hyper- 

hy of the possessive instinct, as Havelock Ellis says, 
which is a menace to social life. 


“Limited and definite as long as they are confined 
to their biological needs, desires are indefinitely elastic. 
The possessive instinct, which causes the formation of 
an economic society, becomes its ruin. To restrain it, 
religions, laws, moralities exist. But these are losing 
their force. The liberty of the whole community is 
abridged by a handful of imbeciles.”’ 


As the medizeval rhyme says, “‘ Non est in mundo dives qui 
ict Abundo.” The obituary notice of Holloway (of the 
pills) in The Times is instructive. 


‘“‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands for 
success the devotion of the whole man. Sleeping or 
waking, his thoughts must be devoted to it. It is not 
everyone who is capable of such single-hearted attention 
as this. Most men wish to be wealthy, but with a 
want of steadiness and singleness of purpose. Politics 
or love are great things to them; they are not willing 
to give them up just as so many snares by which the 
path of money-making is beset.” 


Samuel Butler’s comment on “ Ye cannot serve God and 

ammon ” was, “‘ It is difficult, certainly, but so is every- 
thing that is worth doing.” The writer in The Times agrees 
with the earlier declaration. But I ask this question— 
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Was there ever a generation who cared less about mone 
than our young people to-day ? They all marry cheerfully 
on a bungalow and a baby Austin. 


THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 


(47) For motorists and others. “ Nusquam est qu 
ubique est ”’ (Seneca, Epist. 2). 

(48) “ We take the cake.” 7yérepos 6 rupapois (Aristoph, 
Thesm., 94). = iin en 

(49) “Too proud to _ fight”—President Wilson, 
ampaypoovvy avdpayabilera: (Thucydides, 2, 68). 

(50) ‘* Mediocrities with double-barrelled names.” 1 
Wuxpa yiyverar év rots Sumdois dvdpacw (Arist. Rhet., 8, 8). 

(51) For Anglo-Catholics. ‘‘ Accendere aliquem lucernam 
sabbatis prohibeamus ; quoniam nec lumine di egent, et ne 
homines quidem delectantur fuligine ” (Seneca, Epist. 35), 

(52) For the Bishop’s study fireplace. ‘‘ Peter stood and 
warmed himself.’’ 

(53) A little-Englander. uxporodirns (Aristoph. Eq. 811), 

(54) Over head and ears in love. ‘“ Amore cecidi 
tamquam blatta in pelvim ” (Laberius ap. Non., 543). 

(55) “‘ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.”’ But in ow 
day “ delirant Achivi, plectuntur reges.” 

(56) Clough’s New Decalogue. ‘‘ Thou shalt have one 
God only ; who would be at the expense of two ?” Compare 
Augustine in De Civitate Dei: ‘“* Haec si ita sint, quid 
perderent si unum Deum colerent prudentiae compendio ?” 

(57) Disendowment. ‘‘ Duc nigras pecudes; ea prima 
piacula sunto ”’ (Virgil A., 6, 158). 


Iam Satis Est! 


(58) “‘ If you come across a fine saying, don’t hesitate to 
attribute it tome. I must have said it ” (Mohammed). 
(59) ‘“‘Les bonnes maximes outrées perdent tout” 


(Bossuet). 
W. R. INGE. 
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THE GENEVAN 
,JPROTESTANT DISSENT—THE PRESENT 





INHERITANCE OF 


NEED TO AFFIRM IT. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM, D.D. 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Ix this paper I have in mind more particularly the three 
English denominations of the Genevan tradition: Presby- 
trian, Independent, Baptist. I hope that in indicating 
to Dissenters what they should be I may indicate to 
ithers the ideals by which they would be judged. The 
celebrations of the quarter-centenary of the publication of 
(alvin’s Institutes may excuse the limitations of my frame 
of reference. 


* 


Protestant Dissenters in the past have been the prota- 
gonists in the battle for civil liberty. They may be 
disposed at times to consider that the battle of civil 
liberty is already largely won, and that what is now 
required of them is vigilance rather than pugnacity. I 
suggest, however, that our duties and responsibilities, far 
m becoming insignificant and nominal, may, in years to 
come, be astonishingly enlarged. A distinguished group of 
political thinkers writes in The Times of August 1 of this 
year: ‘“‘The people of this country are profoundly dis- 
turbed by their sense of the danger that arises from dicta- 
torships in Europe which glorify war and disregard liberty.” 
It may yet come in this country that we shall have to defend 
the civil rights and liberties not of Protestant Dissenters 
alone, but of everybody else. I fancy that, if ever it should 
come once again to a great struggle in this country for civil 
liberty against the encroachments of such tyranny as many 
Vou. XXXV. No. 2. 193 7 
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of our neighbours now endure, the brunt of the batt, 
would fall (not exclusively but pre-eminently) upon th 
loyal descendants and heritors of those who won our liberties 
in days gone by, the men and women of Nonconformity, 
There is a penetrating analysis of our present troubles 
and confusion in Mr Christopher Dawson’s Religion and th 
Modern State. It seems to be the author’s view that the 
age of democracy is passing, and that even in this county 
we must be prepared for changes in the direction of a mor 
totalitarian State. He sees a danger to religion in this 
inevitable development, but he is fortified by the conyic. 
tion that the Christian religion is compatible with man 
differing forms of political organisation and social life, that 
a man may be a Socialist or a Fascist, a Communist or an 
unrepentant Tory, and yet remain a Christian. Many ar 
disposed frankly to confess that our present social order, 
whether political or economic, is far from Christian, and to 
claim that the Church’s task is to inform with the Christian 
spirit and with Christian principles whatever be that strue- 
ture of society in which it finds itself, whether democratic 
or Fascist, Communist or tribal. Some are even eager to 
admit that untrammelled individualism has led us into 
grave perils, and that some greater discipline, some clearer 
subordination of the individual to the social whole, is the way 
of advance for this country as for others in the present age. 
We may have sympathy with these contentions, but a 
word of warning will be in place. It may well be true that 
a man may have leanings towards Fascism or Communism 
and still be a true believer and disciple, and that the Chris- 
tian religion is not bound up with, and does not depend 
upon, any particular political or economic order ; but it is 
a very great question whether that type of Christianity 
which is represented in this country by Protestant Non- 
conformity is not bound up with democratic prince 
and democratic institutions. Historians have traced a 
connection between Puritanism and democracy. The con- 
nection is not transitory or fortuitous. It was by no accident 
that the strongest resistance to political tyranny was offered 
in the seventeenth century by men whose pastors had taughit 
them that man must stand upon his feet that God may 
speak with him, that, as every soul has direct access to 
Christ and from Christ must receive its ‘marching ordefs, 
so in the last resort each soul is answerable to God alone— 
it is by no accident that men brought up in this tradition 
and accustomed in their Church gatherings to exercise the 
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ivileges of God’s freemen should refuse to submit to any 
manny in the State. I do not doubt that the Christian 
(hurch in some form can coexist with very undemocratic 
States, but I gravely question whether British Noncon- 
fomity can exist in loyalty to the great traditions of Geneva 
without creating democratic institutions or being at issue 
yith the State in defence of civil liberties. In a world where 
democracy is everywhere challenged and where the once 
honoured name of liberty is widely scorned and openly 
repudiated, the task of Protestant Dissent takes on a new 


significance. 
II. 


Rome, Canterbury, Wittenberg, Geneva—these four city 
names represent four different traditions in our common 
Christianity. Medizeval Rome, indeed, is the Mother of us 
al, but the modern post-Tridentine denomination of the 
Roman obedience is as much a post-Reformation Church 
as is the Church of England or the Church of Scotland. 
The four cities, then, Rome, Canterbury, Wittenberg, Geneva, 
represent the four main divisions of the tragic and lament- 
able, if inevitable, schism of the Western Church in the 
sixteenth century. 

We of the Genevan tradition delight to honour the 
evangelical insight, the apostolic fervour, the spiritual 
freedom, the undaunted courage of Martin Luther as of the 
Methodist denomination which in our own country chiefly 
represents that noble strain of evangelical religion. In 
these latter days, partly through our success in the vindica- 
tion of our civil liberties and thus in the removal of causes 
of bitterness and misunderstanding, we have come to a 
more generous and discriminating appreciation of the genius 
and spiritual wealth of the Church of England. Even 
tow Rome the old rancorous attitude has largely. dis- 
reg The four cities represent four different types 

piety. But when we turn from piety to theology, 
from * aia religion to principles of churchmanship, it 
is still very generally the case that Rome and Geneva 
tepresent the two poles, the two ultimate alternatives. 
here is an intimate connection between our claim for 
civil rights and the churchmanship which we represent. 
We can satisfactorily set forth our civil claims only as 
— possessed by the religious principles on which they 


The last century saw the emergence of scientific Biblical 
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scholarship and the kindling of a genuine, if sometj 
merely sentimental, humanitarianism. The former by de. 
troying the doctrine of Biblical inerrancy upon which oy 
Reformed theology was supposed to rest, and the latter by 
bringing into sharp relief the rigours and harshness of som: 
of our traditional theological ideas, have profoundly, jf 
perhaps, only temporarily, altered our Church life anj 
thought ; for the time being we have largely lost both oy 
theology and our Church discipline. We have been unhorsed, 
Our present weakness, if lamentable, is readily to be unde. 
stood. In particular, the great name of John Calvin hay 
been under a heavy cloud. I well remember being told x 
a young man by one of our leading Dissenting minister, 
now with God, that no theology was so little worthy of 
my reverent study as that of the great Genevan. Many, 
even in our own denominations, know no more of John 
Calvin than that he stood sponsor for the doctrine of 
predestination, which is as if one’s knowledge of Kin 
Alfred were confined to his significant misadventure with 
the buns. 

There are signs of a revival in the life of our denomina- 
tions. It is in religion a general principle that we advance 
as we go back. As the prophet Amos appealed to the great 
days of Moses and to the simplicities and devotion of the 
desert days, and as our Lord in much of His divine teaching 
went back behind Nehemiah to the great prophets of earlier 
centuries, and as Luther went back to St Paul, and Calvin 
both to Scripture and to the Fathers of the early centuries, 
so, it may be supposed, our new advance, if God shall grant 
us to go forward, will come through a return to the witness 
and tradition of John Calvin. There can, it is true, be n0 
swallowing whole of the old Calvinistic theology as it is se 
forth, for instance, by Jonathan Edwards or John Owen; 
there can be as little profit in a sentimentalising of the six 
teenth century as in a sentimentalising of the thirteenth; 
there can be no repudiation of the much we have learnt d 
scientific method, of historical development, of moral insight, 
in the past 400 years ; but we shall advance as we rediscovet 
and restate those fundamental conceptions of the Gospd 
and the Church which were first enunciated for us in classical 
form by the genius of John Calvin. 

I propose to state briefly the witness of John Calvm 
under three heads, first, the piety of Puritanism, second, the 
——- of the Word, and third, the religious notion 
election. 
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III. 


Puritanism is not merely a theology or ecclesiastical 
pity; it is a type of piety, rugged, disciplined, august, 
et not inhuman. Puritanism, like Calvin its father, has 
ome a byword, “ puritannical” a term of contempt, 
and the sons of the Puritans whose teeth are set on edge 
are wont to ascribe their malady to the sour grapes which, 
as they suppose, were the diet of their fathers. 

Puritan piety, it is true, was sombre and set no store on 
being “‘ up to date.” In some of its essential features it is 
yety movingly described in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
chapters of the third book of Calvin’s Institutes. Life for 
the Christian man on earth, says Calvin, must needs be 
stern and hard. 


“Those whom the Lord has chosen and honoured 
with his intercourse must prepare for a hard, laborious, 
troubled life, a life full of many and various kinds of 
evil; it being the will of our heavenly Father to exercise 
his children in this way while putting them to the proof. 
Having begun this course with Christ the first-born, he 
continues it towards all his children ”’ (III., 8, 1). 


A strange malaise seems to have come over Protes- 
tantism, due in part to the humanitarianism of the last 
century. We have come to think that suffering must be 
avoided at almost any cost, that pain is neither the infliction 
of a just God nor in any way the Father’s will, and that 
temporal comfort and felicity is the primum bonum, if not 
the summum bonum, in this world, whether for us or for 
our children after us. 

So Calvin did not judge. God is our Father whose con- 
cern is the well-being of our souls, not the comfort of our 
bodies; he is our King in whose service suffering is our 
ppt privilege. Rejecting alike the self-deception or 

umanity that would close its eyes to the pain and sorrow 
of the world and the Stoic apathy which would pretend 
Insensibility, Calvin called his followers to a Christian 
patience. 


*‘ Whatever be the kind of cross to which we are 
subjected, we shall in the greatest straits firmly main- 
tain our patience. Adversity will have its bitterness 
and sting us. When afflicted with disease, we shall 
groan and be disquieted and long for health; pressed 
with poverty, we shall feel the stings of anxiety and 
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sadness, feel the pain of ignominy, contempt ani 
injury, and pay the tears due to nature at the death 
of our friends: but our conclusion will always 
The Lord so willed it, therefore let us follow his wil}” 
(III., 8, 10). 


Our fathers were stern but not morose, resigned but 
never apathetic, firm but not ungentle, tempering th 
bitterness of the cross, as Calvin bids them, with spiritual 
joy, (III., 8, 11). They were other-worldly in the sense 
that they made light of the troubles of this present tim 
in view of the prize to be gained and the glory to be revealed 
hereafter. Here a ‘‘ contest,” there a “‘ crown,” was their 
philosophy (III., 9,1). If their view was sombre, it was not 
embittered ; there was nothing in it of the cynic’s disdain, 
of the roué’s disillusionment, of the rigorist’s denial ; for, 
says Calvin (III., 9, 3), 


““the contempt which believers should train themselves 
to feel for the present life must not be of a kind to 
beget hatred of it or ingratitude to God. This life, 
though abounding in all kinds of wretchedness, is 
justly classed among divine blessings which are not to 
be despised. Wherefore, if we do not recognise the 
kindness of God in it, we are chargeable with no little 
ingratitude towards him.” 


Indeed, it is only Zion’s children who even in this world can 
know true happiness; yet, as Calvin puts it, “if heaven 
be our country, what can earth be but a place of exile?” 
(III., 9, 4). 

Contrary to popular opinion, the Puritan did not measure 
all things by their utility, either temporal or spiritual. 
God created food, says Calvin (III., 10, 2), not only for our 
necessity but also for enjoyment and delight, clothing for 
comeliness and honour as well as for warmth; he made 
herbs, fruits and trees not only useful to man, but beautiful 
to see and sweet to smell. ‘* Were it not so,” he adds, “ the 
Prophet would not enumerate among the mercies of God 
‘ wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face shine.’ ”’ Only let man beware of the snares and deceit- 
fulness of the senses; for of many it may be said that 
*‘the kitchen with its savoury smells so engrosses them 
that they have no spiritual savour” (III., 10, 3). The 
Christian man must “ curb luxury,” cut off “ all show of 
superfluous abundance,” beware lest that which was givel 
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fora help become a hindrance (III., 10, 4), and ever remember 
the death § the pri ciple of stewardship (IITI., 10, 5). 
ways be inally, as a guide to duty and a consolation in the 
his will § limitations which life may seem to lay upon us, Calvin 
eunciates his doctrine of vocation. In contrast to the 
modern conception that all men should have equal oppor- 
gned but # nities that all may scramble for the pleasantest prizes, 
Ting the #he declares that each man’s calling is appointed him by 
spiritual § God, that his duty is set by his appointed task, and that he 
he sense § must accept his lot without repining from the hand of a 
ent time § father alike all-loving and all-wise. 


mpt and 


ae “Tt is enough to know that in everything the 
was not call of the Lord is the foundation and beginning of 
disdain right action. He who does not act with reference to 
al ; for, it will never, in the discharge of duty, keep the right 


path ” (III., 10, 6). 


sides In other words, it is our first duty and our last, our most 
kind : dificult task, perhaps, but in the end the only way of bles- 
‘his life sedness, to accept our lives from God, to decline to chafe at 
ibe i our limitations, to envy no man, with patient endurance 
2 ioe and with strenuous fidelity to accomplish the work that is 

set before us and to bear the burdens that are imposed 


we upon us by the inscrutable but ever gracious will of God. 


“Every one in his particular mode of life will, 
without repining, suffer its inconveniences, cares, uneasi- 


orld can ness and anxiety, persuaded that God has laid on the 
heaven burden. This, too, will afford admirable consolation, 
xile ? that in following your proper calling, no work will be 

so mean and sordid as not to have a splendour and 
viritual value in the eye of God ” (ibid.). 


for our This is no complete picture of Puritan piety, but it 
ing for oe us to essentials. The Puritan is one who expects 
> made § life to bring its troubles and has no fear of them, who accepts 
autiful § life’s joys at the hand of his gracious Father, but lives simply, 
;, “the | fugally and temperately, lest life’s pleasures so ensnare 
f God, | him that he forget that better country whither he tends 
ake his and where lies his true home; he never frets at life’s limita- 
deceit- {| tions nor envies his neighbour, finding his dignity and 
d that § Satisfaction in doing with all his might whatever task, be 
. them it humble or exalted, his calling may require, submitting 
The | himself gladly to God’s will and trusting where he cannot 
10w of | se. In this age of unrest and thwarted ambition, of pleasure- 
given | Seeking and spiritual dissatisfaction, nothing would better 
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serve the needs of our country than the revival of th 


offer an example of this inflexible and unassuming godliney, 


IV. 


I turn from Puritan piety to Puritan theology. Ther 
can be no doubt that Protestantism with other benefits 
brought an immense simplification of theology. It is writte, 
in Scripture that no man cometh to the Father but t 
the Son. As le Roy says, we may not add that no om 
cometh to the Son but through Aristotle. In the late Middle 
Ages theology had run to seed. Theologians, as Erasmus 
complains, concerned themselves with such matters 


“as one would think no one could pry into, exce 
he had not only such cat’s eyes as to see best in the 
dark, but even such a piercing faculty as to see through 
an inch-board, and spy out what really had never any 
being.” 


The modern Roman Church has disencumbered itself of 
much of the rubbish of a decadent scholasticism, but Pro- 
testantism has been far more radical. Roman theology 
rests upon a double foundation, Scripture as interpreted 
by the Church and tradition as it is defined from time to 
time. Protestant theology rests upon the single foundation 
of the Word of God, and may thus be set forth as a con- 
sistent, logical, necessary whole. 

The “ Word of God” in this connection is not to he 
simply identified with Holy Scripture, nor is it a synonym 
for man’s natural reason. It is the Christian revelation, 
that message, that narrative of the work of God in ow 
salvation, to which the Scriptures testify. A short definition 
of that revelation is the so-called Apostles’ Creed ; a longer 
definition is the Institutes of Calvin which are a commentary 
on that Creed. The Christian revelation is the faith that 
God created the world, that, when mankind had fallen into 
sin and shame and could by no means deliver itself, God 
planned and effected man’s salvation by the choosing of 
Israel, by the message of the prophets, by the sending of 
His Son in the fulness of time, by the life, death and resur- 
rection of the Saviour, by the sending of the Holy Ghost 
and the raising of the Christian Church. The Word of God 
. the Gospel, the Gospel not only as idea but also as concrete 
act. 








Puritan tradition ; it behoves Protestant Nonconformity ty § ® 
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Thus the Word of God or the Gospel is the final and 
gvereign authority for the life and thought of Protestants. 
It is the Word of God which provides the theologian with 
his data; it is the Word of God entrusted to them which 
ives to ministers of the Gospel their authority; it is the 

ord of God which gives to sacraments their content and 
validity ; it is to the Word of God that the obedience of 
the Church is due alike in thought and practice. 

The Church and theology, the ministry and the sacra- 
ments rest alike upon the Gospel. This is a simple and 
intelligible principle. It distinguishes Protestantism from 
Rome and its satellites on the one side and from Rationalism 
in its many forms on the other. In Mr Bernard Manning’s 
words, the Gospel is not that which the Church proclaims ; 
the Church is that which proclaims the Gospel. The Church 
rests upon the Gospel with which it has been entrusted. 
If it does not set forth the Gospel in word and sacrament, 
itis not the Church. It is easy to conceive human cultural 
religious societies organised for mutual advantage and for 
the furtherance of some more or less christianised philo- 
sophy on Presbyterian or Congregational lines. These 
would be even more remote from the Protestantism of our 
tradition than is Romanism itself. It is not a particular 
form of Church organisation or of administration of sacra- 
ments that makes us Presbyterians, Baptists or Indepen- 
dents. It is only in virtue of the Gospel that we are Churches ; 
it is only the Gospel which they declare and convey that 
makes our ceremonies into sacraments. The minister in 
our Churches is not, and makes no claim to be, a sacrificing 
priest in the Roman sense ; on the other hand he is no mere 
teacher or expounder of some more or less Christian theo- 
sophy; he is verbi divini minister. From the Word he 
derives his authority, his message and his power. Between 
Romanists and Rationalists we stand as the ministers of the 
Word and the Word alone, whether in preaching or in the 
pastoral office or in the administration of the seals. 


V. 


Finally I come to Calvin’s doctrine of Election. By 
most people who know Calvin’s name he is immediately 
connected with the dogma of predestination, and forthwith 
rejected. Let me observe first that Calvin did not invent 
the doctrine of the sole Sovereignty of God and of His 
universal government and providence. He took over a 


Vou. XXXV. No. 2. is 
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doctrine taught by the Fathers of the Western Chung, 
from St Augustine to St Thomas and Luther. Second, itis 
a mistake to suppose that Calvin’s whole theology wy 
dominated by predestinarianism, for in the first edition of 
the Institutes this doctrine scarcely finds a place. 
Calvin was no technical philosopher; we do not find any. 
where in his writings a philosophical discussion of the rej. 
tions between the divine Omnipotence and Sovereignty o 
the one side and contingency and human freedom on the 
other such as St Thomas offers us in a form that marks, 
perhaps, his greatest advance on the theology of the Greek 
Patristic era. Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is religious, 
not philosophical.? 

It should be freely admitted that Calvin’s formulation 
of the doctrine, as less balanced and philosophical, is far 
less satisfactory than that of St Thomas, and that it has 
not infrequently been set forth by his followers with a 


rigidity and harshness which are properly and inevitably | 


repugnant to us. But, if we think that Calvin supposed 
our sense of moral responsibility to be a delusion, we wholly 
misunderstand him. It was inevitable, he says, that Adam 
should sin, but no one coerced him; he fell necessitate, non 
coactu. Though Calvin does little to illumine this dark 
problem, we deceive ourselves if we suppose there is no 
mystery here. 

When Jeremiah received his call to be a prophet, the 
word of the Lord came to him, saying, 


“‘ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee; 
and before thou camest forth out of the womb, | 
sanctified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations ”’ (Jer. i. 5). 


Many a lesser man than Jeremiah since then, as he has 
looked back over his life, has seen that God from his earliest 
days had called him and dowered him and trained him and 
disciplined him and borne with him, that he might perform 
the particular task to which he knows that he is called. St 
Paul could even write to his fellow-Christians that God 
had chosen them in Christ before the foundation of the world 
that they should be holy and without blame before Him in 
love, and this without any thought that their humaf 
freedom was denied by an irresistible and mechanical Omni 

1 Can that be religiously true which is philosophically false? No; but 


a true religious intuition may underlie a formula that is open to serious 
philosophical objection, 
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potence. Calvin’s faith in the Sovereignty of God was 
purely religious and was at the heart of all Puritan piety. 


“This is the comfort of the believer,” says Calvin 
(Inst., I., 17, 11), “ to understand that the Heavenly 
Father doth so embrace all things with his power 
that nothing befalleth but by his appointment; and 
that he is received into God’s keeping, and cannot be 
touched by any hurt of water or fire or sword, but so 
far as it shall please God, the Governor, to give them 
place. .. . And from hence proceedeth the boldness 
of the saints. For when they call to mind that the devil 
and all the rout of the wicked are so everywhere holden 
in by the hand of God as with a bridle, that they can 
neither conceive any mischief against us, nor put it in 
train when they have conceived it, nor can stir one 
finger to bring it to pass but so far as he shall suffer, 
yea, so far as he shall command, and that they are 
not only holden fast bound with fetters but also com- 
pelled with bridle to do service, here have they abundant 
springs of consolation.” 


I venture three further considerations which I have no 
space to elaborate. First, the singular pre-eminence and 
service of the Jewish people in the field of religion from the 
time of Abraham to the coming of the Saviour was due 
tither to their superlative merits or to the choice and calling 
of Almighty God. You, reader, are a Christian and a Church- 
member, conscious of the presence and blessing of God and 
given victory by faith over this world and over the fear of 
death either because you are a better, a more deserving, a 
more noble person than your neighbour or because of the 
mercy and mysterious choice of God. ‘“‘ You have not chosen 
me,” said the Master, “ but I have chosen you.” We must 
tither have a theology based on election or a theology 
based on merit; but a theology of merit is the Hindu doctrine 
of Karma and bears no relationship to the Christian Gospel. 

Second, does the assurance of our salvation rest upon 
our merits or upon our hold on God by faith or, ultimately, 

m His promise? There is much current Pelagianism 
Which leads us to suppose that good people, as we call them, 
have a proper claim to heaven ; there is also much inverted 
Pelagianism which leads us to suppose that, if we keep the 

1 Election and merit may not be ultimately irreconcilable. See, 


er, the Tridentine canons and decrees, Sessio, VI., c. 16, but merit 
must be secondary. 
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faith, we have some claim on God. Calvin goes much deeper 
Our virtues and our faith are the gift of God; our aggy. 
ance rests not upon any confidence that we can in our ow 
strength be good or in our own strength hold the faith, by 
upon the promises of God. This is the meaning of holy 
baptism. Its significance as a sacrament lies not in any 
confession or dedication of men, but in the promises of Goi 
which are to our believing parents and to their seed afte 
them. Our assurance is in God, not in ourselves or in oy 
power to hold to Him. Predestination, election, promise 
these three conceptions hang together. There can be m 
promise without predestination and election. 

Third, it is the heaviest and most popular charge against 
traditional Calvinism that it taught God’s predestination of 
unnumbered souls to reprobation and damnation. Th 
charge must lie. We see here the disastrous results of 
treating a religious intuition as a philosophical principle 
to be isolated and worked out with ruthless logic. The 
remedy does not lie in repudiating the religious intuition, 
In modern days what is called “‘ the larger hope ” has been 
widely substituted for the old conviction that many would 
find themselves in hell. If we cherish the hope that ult: 
mately all the children of men will attain to the Beatific 
Vision and the glory of the Father’s house, this hope can 
have no secure foundation except upon the eternal decrees, 
the immutable purposes, the predestination, of Almighty 
God. 

The divine election, as Calvin treats it, is not a philo 
sophical doctrine but a Christian mystery. The mercy o 
God that called us, the sure hand of God that covers us, the 
faithful promise of God on which we rest—these are some 
of the ideas which give to predestination its religious mean- 
ing; these are the ideas which cannot nourish the soul 
apart from a sure doctrine of the divine Election. 

I have tried to offer some small tribute to the memory 
John Calvin whom God raised up for the strengthening 
and consolidation of His Church in the days of the great 
Reform, and who, 400 years ago, in 1586, first published the 
Institutes that to this day are the foundation of our Pro 


testant theology. N. MICKLEM 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFORD. 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD AND 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 


J. S. BOYS SMITH, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


ApvANCE in human thought and affairs is seldom steady or 
direct. ach period achieves its own point of view in 
reaction against the period that has preceded it: a truth 
previously overlooked is discovered or newly emphasised, 
a truth once vividly apprehended is again obscured. Yet, 
though the movement is irregular and each stage one-sided, 
its very variety serves to correct the inevitable limitations 
of human insight: conflict and contradiction are better 
than agreement gained only by the permanent neglect of 
some important aspect of the truth. 

This character of movements of thought is clearly 
illustrated both in the theological and in the political ideas 
of the present time. In the political sphere there is a strong 
reaction against both the ideals and the methods of the 
preceding century. Democracy has suffered a serious check ; 
the interests of the individual are subordinated to, or repre- 
sented as entirely coincident with, those of the nation, the 
race, or the class; and belief in free expression of opinion 
is yielding to reliance upon the methods of a centrally con- 
trolled propaganda. In the theological sphere there is 
evidence of a movement not wholly dissimilar. The con- 
ception of divine immanence, so influential throughout most 
of the nineteenth century, is giving place to a renewed 
emphasis upon divine transcendence; trust in human 
reason is yielding to a widespread desire for authority ; and 
confidence in man, in his achievements and in his capacities, 
is succeeded by pessimism and distrust of his powers. 

1 This tendency is widespread, but the writings of Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner are perhaps the most conspicuous illustrations. 
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The two movements, the political and the theological, 
sometimes find common cause ; more often they are strongl 
opposed, since the political tends to be secular in outleal 
and in some cases is deliberately hostile to the Christian 
tradition. But, even when opposed, the two movements 
have much in common; for, in opposition to the secular 
political movement, appeal is not made to the individual 
conscience and reason, and to the divine as these discern it, 
but to an authoritative Word of God, to a revelation con. 
ceived as intrusive, as entering (according to the metaphor 
now fashionable) “ vertically ’’ into the course of history, 
to a supernatural which invades and reverses the natural, 
It may even be made to appear that the condition of faith 
in God is lack of faith in man, the condition of faith at all 
the denial of man’s power to know. Thus, though to the 
one movement man, as the nation or the race, is all, while 
to the other movement he is nothing, in both cases alike 
the reason and conscience of the individual man are made 
subject to an authority which rules, not by appealing to his 
independent judgement, but by overwhelming it. 

Like most reactions, this recent tendency in theology 
has emphasised something of importance. In opposition 
to anti-religious political movements, and in reaction against 
the earlier theology of immanence, it has laid a new emphasis 
upon the reality and sovereignty of God. It urges power- 
fully that man finds his salvation only as he finds an — 
reality beyond the changing process of the world. But 
think that theology should, nevertheless, resist the form in 
which this recent movement seeks to understand God's 
reality and sovereignty ; for it is equally true that man does 
not find his salvation until he finds this sacred reality as 
what also gives value and meaning to the natural itself, 
to this world and to man’s life. How to relate these two, 
the natural and the supernatural, is the fundamental problem. 
This is the problem of man’s own nature; and I think the 
defects of the present trend in theological thought are most 
apparent in its conception of authority and in its treatment 
of the responsible individual, i.e. in just those features it 
has in common with the political movements to which in 
other respects it is sharply opposed. The real nature of @ 
theology, of a doctrine of God, is best understood by con- 
sidering its bearing upon a doctrine of the world and man; 
and it is therefore to this aspect of the question, to the 
nature of man, that I especially invite attention. 
Authority, as the human spirit true to itself may alone 
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rightly recognise it, is never merely power, nor is it ever 
essentially power at all. To be truly authoritative it must 
wile always through the appeal it makes to insight. The 
sole ultimate authority, therefore, is the intrinsic character, 
the truth or the worth, of what claims obedience. Further, 
it exercises true authority, such that the human spirit 
may rightly submit to it, only in so far as this character is 
actually seen, actually recognised for what it is. This insight 
may indeed be more or less incomplete and indirect ; there 
are secondary authorities as well as ultimate authorities. 
Thus we may rightly feel an obligation to accept or observe 
that into the truth or worth of which we have not full insight, 
as when we accept the opinion or obey the injunction of 
another more qualified than ourselves. But where we do 
so rightly it is because we believe, and think we have reason 
to believe, that that other has direct insight into the worth 
of what he enjoins. Thus intrinsic worth or truth is the 
sole ultimate authority, and only as, directly or indirectly, 
we gain insight into it do we rightly submit to its rule. 
There is much besides which may successfully extort sub- 
mission, much which prudence or fear may counsel us to 
obey ; but this, if it is no more, has no true authority, such 
as the human spirit may rightly accept. This principle, 
which admits of no exception, finds its illustration equally 
in matters of belief and in matters of conduct, equally also 
inthe sphere of religion and in the sphere of politics. More- 
over, the appeal to insight, through which the authority 
exercises its only just rule, is necessarily an appeal, again 
direct or indirect, to the individual human soul. Thus to 
speak of authority is to speak also of the responsible 
individual. 

Immanuel Kant, when he set himself to answer the 
question, What is Aufklérung ?, the most notable achieve- 
ment of the age in which he lived, replied that it was the 
emergence of man out of his self-incurred pupilage. Pupilage, 
he said, is the inability to use our own understanding without 
the direction of another; and it is self-incurred when the 
cause is not defect of understanding but defect of resolution 
and courage to use it. ‘‘ Have courage to use thine own 
understanding ! is thus the motto of the Aufkldrung.” And 
as all his thinking emphasised, this has profound importance, 
not merely because we thereby become independent, but 

use only as we use our own judgement, become autono- 
mous, are truth and goodness in their own nature revealed 
to us at all: only so do they exercise a real authority. 
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This truth was not new, though perhaps no previous 
had seen it as clearly. We might be bold enough to claim 
that, once seen, it can never be entirely forgotten ; 
whether forgotten or not, it is the birthright of the human 
spirit, to be treasured and if need be defended at the cost 
of everything besides. This is the nature of man, and at the 
same time it is the condition both of his own highest achieve. 
ments and of his reception of the greatest gifts that can be 
bestowed upon him, whether in his politics or in his religion, 

The contention that nothing can exercise real authority, 
as distinct from mere power, except as it appeals by its own 
intrinsic worth to the insight of the individual soul may 
mislead if it is interpreted too narrowly. It may be mis. 
interpreted to mean appeal to his mere feeling, to the neglect 
of his wider knowledge and experience; or appeal to his 
mere power of argument, instead of to the whole range and 
depth of his experience; or, again, appeal to his ow 
experience in a sense which excludes what is his by reason of 
his membership in a society or his inheritance of a tradition: 
and that it tended to bear some such restricted meani 
was perhaps the chief limitation of the Aufklarung itself. 
But that an authority makes its appeal in any of these 
_ limited ways is evidence merely that it has a limited 
authority. 

There is, however, a misunderstanding, more prevalent 
to-day, which carries with it consequences far more serious. 
The contention is misinterpreted to mean that man is really 
the measure of all things, that he himself creates the very 
standards of goodness and truth which guide him. Then to 
claim the right to form an independent judgement, that it 
is a duty to think and act only as with his own eyes he sees 
to be right, is represented as though it were man’s arrogance, 
the setting of his will against the world, the boast that the 
world’s immensity must conform itself to the narrow limits 
of his mind. But this is not merely to misunderstand, it is 
grossly to distort the contention; and there is to-day 
evidence of this distortion both in political and in theological 
thinking. To resolve to be guided, alike in thought and m 
action, by nothing but what Castes to be right is indeed the 
resolve to stand against all other and lesser “‘ authorities,” 
against all that conflicts with this. But so far is this resolve 
from being man’s arrogance, that it is the one true humility, 
the sincerity of mind which alone makes it possible to hear 
the voice of truth and to see the way of goodness with ear 
attentive and eye unclouded. It is not the claim to be the 
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measure of all things, but on the contrary the entire dis- 
of all mere self-interest, the attentive waiting to 
yar the voice of the supreme reality speaking directly to 
the human soul. 
This resolve, therefore, involves no denial of the trans- 
endent, of the authoritative which is above all claims of 
iency and self-interest; on the contrary it is the 
resolve to apprehend it, to be determined by nothing less, 
to be determined by it wholly and alone. To be guided by 
yhat ought to be, by the true and the good as these are 
actually apprehended, is a very different thing from being 
ided by personal preferences or aversions, even though it 
Cte also that os a by conformity to these standards can 
man ever gain his own fullest achievement or find his own 
. All other “ authorities ” are either no authorities at 
al or secondary authorities dependent ultimately upon 
these. It is, of course, true that no man’s sight can reach 
to the full range of all that these standards involve; he 
may thus, even in sincerity, more or less lose his way ; and 
inany case there will always be more waiting to disclose 
itself to him. But the truth of fundamental importance is 
that only as man, and each individual man, uses his own 
mind and conscience can he see the true authority at all ; 
for that authority is simply the witness of reality itself 
speaking directly to his soul. Only to the mind so resolved 
can the ultimately authoritative, beyond which there is no 
appeal, speak at all; for it is in what the mind thus attends 
tothat its voice is heard. To the eye of reason and the voice 
of conscience alone can the supreme reality disclose itself. 
To be guided by what is thus seen and heard is to be guided 
by that to which.man may wholly devote himself, and by 
that to which alone a man may rightly submit himself at 
all. Thus, to resolve to be directed by our own independent 
judgement and insight, and ultimately by nothing besides, 
stands in no sort of opposition to belief in the reality and 
sovereignty of God and of his revelation of himself to us ; 
it is, on the contrary, the one indispensable condition of 
teal apprehension of him and of acceptance of his rule. 
Does this mean that a man’s destiny is in a measure placed 
in his own hands, to be accepted or rejected as he decides ? 
Yes, it does ; and only so is his achievement of the highest 
destiny conceivable at all. Does it then mean that man is 
left unaided in his world, without succour in his needs ? 
No, it does not ; provided it be also true that the reality he 
learns to know is a reality in whose eyes the achievement by 
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each man of his own true destiny has supreme worth, grey 
reality that succours him in the only way in which he can }g*mov 
succoured, by showing him the truth. It 1s 

It is in this moral and rational responsibility, not in h,g! ™P 
actual achievement, that the essential dignity of man cq. ‘9a 
sists. It is this which gives to each individual man gg ™ 
intrinsic worth, such that no other can ever be m sample 
substituted for him, and such that never without sacrileg gi? 
can he be made a mere instrument for other ends, howeve§!? this 
noble they may be in themselves. This too is the grounj 
of the reverence due to each individual human soul, of th 
respect which each man owes to his brother ; and it is this 
which makes him the child, and not merely the handiwork, §! 
of God. To recognise this essential dignity of man is not §¢P¢ 
incompatible with a recognition of his sinfulness or failure, 
Indeed his being a responsible person, while it endows him 
with his inherent dignity and worth, is also what makes his 
sinfulness possible ; and the more fully this nature of man 
is appreciated, the more fully too will the evil of its deliberate 
abuse—and especially of its abuse in the misuse of another 
—be recognised. Here again, therefore, the recognition of 
man’s greatness is not a mark of arrogance, but brings with 
it the humility which only the sense of responsibility can 
arouse. Yet his dignity is not destroyed by his sinfulness, 
be that never so deep. It is inalienable from his nature, 
since it consists, not in the greatness of his achievements, §! 
but in his potentiality for good ; a potentiality which is not 
lost, though it may be distorted ; a potentiality which the 
mere thing can never even acquire. Moreover, this is the 
sufficient ground—and the only sufficient ground—for the 
love of the sinful and evil, for the compassion which extends 
forgiveness to the erring and finds in the sinner what can still 
evoke love and respect. Where this respect is withheld, or |) 
held to be unworthy, forgiveness and redemption are wholly |? 
emptied of their meaning. Apart from man’s moral and 
rational responsibility, and, therefore, from his worth, the 
bestowal of the highest gifts upon him, the exercise of the ]. 
divine grace itself, is not merely impossible but meaningless. chic 
Therefore a theology which recognises the grace and forgive- 
ness of God, and affirms that he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and on the . 
unjust, is inevitably committed to the recognition of the slg. 
worth of man, of each individual man, and of man as such. bis ¢ 
In fact, deny this greatness to man and there can no longét 
be any meaning in a spiritual theory of the world ; for man’s 
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Worth, fy peety to understand it would thereby have been 
he removed. 
ca be It is when this sense of the worth of man, his worthiness 
not in big gal respect, is lost that practical consideration for him 
Man cop. . Then the individual is oppressed or sacrificed to 
man ay qome impersonal or sub-personal end. We may find many 
€ mere §aamples in the trend of political theory and action at the 
sacrilege g mesent time. But the conceptions and methods which lead 
howeve qi this violation of the human soul are ultimately of more 
wnsequence than the particular examples in which at any 
noment it is most conspicuously displayed. I will refer only 
it ig this @ one aspect of this question. The true end of education, 
ndiwork §md surely also of government, is to foster insight and 
n. ig not gildependent judgement. That should be the aim of control 
r failure gud of training, whether in a civil society or in achurch. But 
ows him §tthe present time we see around us, most obviously in the 
akeg his (litical sphere, but also in other spheres, such as the com- 
- of man guercial, a vast extension of the method of systematic and 
cliberate ¢ccutrally controlled propaganda. The material means for 
another 48 application have never before even approached their 
ition of gmesent efficiency. The method is not that of instruction or 
gs with @ithe training of the individual judgement, but exactly the 
lity ‘can § teverse ; it is the method of so selecting and controlling the 
fulness, vidence that comes before the mind, and of securing its 
nature, 4 mstant reiteration, that the desired belief is imposed whole- 
ements, @ le upon vast numbers who are hardly conscious of the 
h is not gifluence. By this means many useful results, as well as 
‘ich the Me of the most hideous, can be achieved; but the one 
; is the sult that the method, by its very nature, can never achieve 
for the qSthe result that alone has ultimate worth : the development 
xtends §! tesponsible judgement, that power of personal insight, 
an still q¥hich is the very root of the greatness of the human soul. 
veld, or § practical affairs the choice of means is sometimes of more 
wholly # ™portance than the choice of ends. The latter are often too 
al and @mote, what determines them is often too complex, for our 
th, the @™astery; but the former are within our control. 
of the §. The essential worth of the responsible person is no less 
ngless. fUportant in its theological aspect. Though the great 
orgive- evements of theological speculation, like the achieve- 
on the J Zents of speculation in other realms, have been of incalcul- 
onthe le importance, and have both extended the range of man’s 
of the # "sight and purified his religion of its baser elements, it is 
such, | “80 true that man has again and again proved greater than 
longer his theologies. He has often ascribed to his God things he 
man’s } “ould have held it unworthy to ascribe to his brother ; and 
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we may go further and say that the periodic reassertions o 
some fundamental element in human nature have frequently 
been the salvation of his theologies by bringing liberation 
from an abstract scheme that has ceased to interpret what 
he sees and survives only to limit his sight. I have already 
referred to the renewed emphasis being laid to-day upo 
the sovereignty of God, partly in reaction against the 
‘‘immanentism”’ characteristic of the theology of the 
Romantic age and of the period which followed it. This 
renewed emphasis is in itself to be welcomed. But the form 
in which it is now most prominent, influenced as it is } 
social distress and political disorder, makes it rather 4 
reaction than a true advance, and it perpetuates, tho 
under a new form, one of the principal defects of the thought 
to which it is most strongly opposed. The systems of the 
nineteenth century failed to account for individual person. 
ality, which the eighteenth century (in its own way) had 
recognised : the individual was caught up in the universal 
pattern of the cosmic process. The present tendency of 
thought to which I refer suppresses him in another and more 
serious way. Divine sovereignty is interpreted as the ire. 
sistible and inscrutable Word of God, entering as it wer 
vertically into history, as a revelation that invades and 
reverses the natural. Before it man is bidden to recognise 
his own. insignificance, the helplessness of his own powers of 
understanding, and to submit himself utterly. In this scheme 
there is no room for the responsible individual or for his 
worth as a person. But this is not its only defect. The 
divine nature, so conceived, is not such that man can rightly 
recognise it as supreme authority; it is merely supreme 
power ; for the Word of God, thus described, is not the voice 
of truth and goodness speaking, as it must speak, to the 
humble mind that learns to understand. Man’s submission 
must be in fear or in despair, not in reverence ; his sel 
abasement will not be worship. 

Thus what is threatened by this theology is not onlya 
worthy conception of man, but a worthy conception of God. 
To know God as himself personal and good is possible only 
through a personal experience in which man, himself ration- 
ally and morally responsible, resolves to recognise nothing 
as ultimately authoritative except what with his own mind 
he sees to be true or discovers to be good. 


J. S. BOYS SMITH. 


St. Joun’s CoLLecE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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iniversal § “WHERE liberty is, there is my country,” said Benjamin 
lency off Franklin. ‘ Where liberty is not, there is my country,” said 
nd more | Thomas Paine. England, America, and France recognised 
the ime: Paine as a citizen, and each of them repudiated him. It was 
it were § in England, however, and in the little town of Thetford, 
des and § Norfolk, that he was born on January 29, 1787. 
Ccognise His father, a staymaker by trade, and a Quaker by reli- 
owers of # gion, had lost caste in that body by marrying a churchwoman. 
; Scheme sister, who was also a member of the Church of England, 
_for his { and a most orthodox and ardent one, took upon herself the 
t. The § responsible task of training up the child in the way he 
| Tightly § should go. Her efforts, however, to keep him from Quaker 
supreme § heresies, and from worse ones, if such there could be, had not 
he voice § always the effect she intended ; and it was from hearing her 
to the read, when he was seven or eight, a long sermon on redemp- 
mission § tion by the death of the Son of God, that he felt the first 
his sell: F stirrings of revolt against the orthodox teaching. ‘‘ It was,” 
he reflected, ‘‘ making God Almighty act like a passionate 
only’ man that killed his son when he could not avenge himself any 
of God. § other way.” 
le only He attended the Thetford Grammar School, and although 
ration | he had to leave at thirteen in order to begin earning his 
nothing living, sorne of the main intellectual interests of his life were 
n mind | awakened there, and he always spoke gratefully of the “‘ good 
moral education ”? he had received, as well as “‘ a tolerable 
stock of useful learning.” 
On leaving school, he was put to his father’s trade, with 
view perhaps to succeeding him in the business. But one 
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of the schoolmasters had seen life aboard a privateer, and, by 
his talk about it, had kindled in the boy’s heart ambitions 
that could not be realised in Thetford, or in the rather 
unmanly business of making corsets. So we read of two 
attempts to break away. The first was at the age of si 
when he joined a privateer, named the Terrible (Captain 
Death) ; but, just before the ship sailed, he was disjoined at 
the urgent entreaty of his father, to whose Quaker principles 
privateering was, of course, an outrage. The other attempt, 
which he made three years later, was more successful. He 
went off on the privateer, King of Prussia. Of what he saw 
and did he was not so fond of talking as the schoolmaster had 
been. But one cruise was enough for him, and the experience 
doubtless brought him into closer sympathy with his father’s 
convictions as to the horror and wickedness of war. 

He then went to London and resumed his trade. In 
deciding to go there he may have had in mind the better 
opportunities he would have for studying science and litera- 
ture, both by reading and by listening to well-known authori- 
ties on these subjects ; and he may also have had the idea of 
qualifying for a more congenial employment than stay- 
making. Doubtless his nights at sea had intensified his 
interest in the stars, and anyhow he attained to sufficient 
knowledge of astronomy and of the related sciences to enable 
him later to discuss their problems on almost equal terms 
with some of the leading authorities in Europe and America. 
Moreover, these sciences, as we shall see, had for him a pro- 
foundly religious as well as intellectual interest. They had 
to do with things which were the supreme revelation of the 
Creator. 

To staymaking he could not reconcile himself, and for the 
next ten years he followed it intermittently. After the death 
of his first wife at Margate, he applied for work on the Excise 
and obtained a post at Grantham. He was, however, dis- 
charged for a fault in his survey report, but it was not con- 
sidered serious enough to prevent him from being restored, 
some months later, on “ begging pardon for the offence and 
promising diligence in the future.” 1 On February 29, 1768, 
he was appointed Excise Officer at Lewes at £50 a year. 

An exciseman had to maintain a horse out of his salary; 
so we may think of Paine as riding up the High Street of the 
ancient and beautifully situated county town of Sussex, and 
dismounting near the West Gate, at the door of a house which 
had once been a hostel, the Bull Inn, but was now owned 
1 Minute of the Board of Excise. 
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gnd occupied by a tobacconist, Samuel Olive, who carried on 
the business in part of it. There he was received as a lodger. 
The house adjoins Westgate Chapel, of which Olive’s father 
had been minister for thirty years. Olive was himself a 
member of it, and his children, including Elizabeth, whom , 
Paine married eighteen months later, after her father’s death, 
had been baptised there. Moncure Conway was therefore 
mistaken, in his Life of Paine, in describing Olive as a Quaker, 
and the chapel as a Quaker Meeting House, which it never 
yas. The congregation owed its foundation to clergymen in 
the town who had been deprived of their livings at the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and it was Calvinist in 
its theology, though even then perhaps moving in the direc- 
tion of Unitarianism, which later on became the prevailing 
doctrine. There was, however, a Quaker Meeting in another 

of the town, and although it is doubtful whether Paine 
identified himself with it, he certainly came to be closely 
associated with some of its members during his residence in 
thetown. One of them, Thomas Clio Rickman, afterwards a 
leading London bookseller, became his devoted admirer and 
lifelong friend, and his first genuine biographer. It is to 
“Clio” we owe the account of Paine’s life in Lewes. 


“In this place he lived for several years in habits of 
intimacy with a very respectable, sensible and convivial 
set of. acquaintances, who were entertained with his 
witty sallies, and informed by his more serious conver- 
sation. In politics he was at this time a Whig, and 
notorious for that quality which has been defined as 
perseverance in a good cause, and obstinacy in a bad 
one. He was tenacious in his opinions, which were bold, 
acute and independent, and which he maintained with 
ardour, elegance and argument.” 


Rickman goes on to tell how these qualities found oppor- 
tunity for expression in the heated and prolonged debates at 
the White Hart Club; and how, on the morning after each 
debate, the Headstrong Book, an old Greek Homer, was sent 
tound to the member of the Club who had been “‘ the most 
obstinate haranguer.’’ Paine was the usual recipient of it. 
No doubt he was often in a minority when advocating such 
causes as international arbitration, justice for women, and 
the abolition of slavery; almost his only supporters being 
the Quaker members. For the Club’s entertainment he 
probably wrote his ‘‘ Song on the Death of General Wolfe,” 
Which, on being published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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became very popular ; and his poem, “ The Trial of Farme 
Carter’s Dog,” a work, as Clio says, “ of exquisite wit an 
humour.” 

Dr Johnson defined excise in his Dictionary as “‘ a hatefy 
tax levied upon the common commodities, and adjudged not 
by the common judges of property, but wretches hired 
those to whom excise is paid.”” It speaks well for the pe. 
sonal character of Thomas Paine that, in spite of his bej 
one of these ‘‘ wretches,” he was admitted to such a sele¢ 
company as the White Hart Club; but there can ben 
doubt that Johnson’s definition represented the geneml 
opinion of excisemen as a class; like the publicans in the 
Gospels, they were a despised set of men, carrying on an 
unpopular task, and one, moreover, extremely distasteful to 
many of themselves. They felt that their pay was vey 
inadequate, and, owing to its being so, they were exposed to 
temptations of bribery and corruption, to which a mor 
generous remuneration would have made them less liable. To 
eke out a living many of them combined with it other kinds 
of occupation. Thus Paine, after Samuel Olive’s death, 
entered into partnership with his widow in the tobacconist 
business, and added grocery, just as Robert Burns, twenty 
years later, united the work of farmer and exciseman or 
gauger (“‘a more opprobious word,” he said) in Dumfries- 
shire. The endeavour to combine the two occupations, 
however, usually resulted in the neglect of one of them, and 
was sometimes disastrous to them both. 

A movement, however, was afoot for obtaining increased 
pay for the excisemen, and for improving their position 
generally, and Paine was entrusted by his fellow-excisemen 
with the task of stating their grievances for the consideration 
of Parliament. This he did in a pamphlet entitled, “The 
Case of the Salary of the Officers of Excise and Thoughts on 
the Corruption arising from the Poverty of Excise Officers.” 
The pamphlet, on the preparation of which Paine had 
bestowed months of careful thought, was clearly and force- 
fully written, and it was widely circulated, but it had no 
immediate effect, as Parliament refused to consider the 
matter. This was a staggering blow to Paine, and it was 
made more so by his being again discharged—this time for 
“having quitted his business without obtaining the Board's 
leave for so doing, and being gone off on account of debts 
which he hath contracted.” (Minute of the Board of me 
The failure of the tobacco and grocery business had rende 
him bankrupt. Moreover, he and his wife separated by 
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mutual agreement. Why they did so was never known, even 
to his most intimate friends. ‘* But this I can assert,” says 
Rickman, “that Mr Paine always spoke tenderly and 
fully of his wife, and sent her several times pecuniary 
sid, without her knowing whence it came.” It was therefore 
4s a bitterly disappointed and apparently ruined man that 
he left Lewes in the midsummer of 1774, at the age of thirty- 
iht. His six years in the town had, nevertheless, been of 
great benefit to him in many ways. The White Hart debates 
had revealed his extraordinary powers of thought and 
expression. As he had jogged along the winding Downland 
rads to the distant points of his survey, he had time to 
think of other things beside excisable ones ; while the effort 
tostate the case of the excisemen had all unconsciously been 
fitting him to undertake cases or causes of more universal 
import and application later on. With the question of 
jobbery and corruption in all their forms and relations he 
had become fully informed, and opposition to them became 
me of his main concerns. He saw that it was not only the 
poor excisemen who were affected by the evil, but that it was 
rampant throughout all orders of officialdom, from the 
highest Ministers of State downwards, and that for this 
canker in the body politic the Crown was chiefly responsible. 
Burke and others had tried to bring about a reform, but their 
diorts had always failed because of the influence of the King, 
who, for the purposes of bribery, used without scruple and 
without stint the funds obtained largely, as Paine knew so 
well, from the pockets of the poor by means of the excise. 
The fact helps to explain Paine’s antagonism to George III. 
personally, and also his later opposition to monarchical 
government, in which he became convinced bribery and 
corruption were inherent and inevitable evils. He would 
hardly have maintained that any other form of Government 
was immune from these evils, but he could not have foreseen 
the tremendous development of graft that could take place 
under the democratic and republican system which. he 
favoured. 

In the autumn of that same year, 1774, Paine left this 
country of disappointed hopes and distasteful occupations 
for America, as for a promised land, and for a part of it, too, 
that appealed most to his Quaker sympathies, Pennsylvania. 
He carried with him a letter from Benjamin Franklin, com- 
mending him to a son-in-law in Philadelphia as “‘ an ingenious 
worthy young man.”” He was able by this introduction to 
obtain congenial work there as editor of the Pennsylvania 
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Gazette. The dispute over the payment of taxes, betwee, 
the colonists and the British Government, had begun, anj 
it was precipitated into war at the battle of Lexington o 
April 19, 1775, after the Government had decided to accom. 
plish its will by force of arms. This turn of events djs. 
concerted Paine, who describes himself as ‘‘ so far a Quaker 
that he would gladly have settled matters by negotiation,” 
Poor as was his opinion of the ministry, under the personal 
control of the King, he had “ never believed it capable of, 
measure so rash as the commencing of hostilities.”” ‘ I had 
no thought of independence or arms,” he said. . But the 
outbreak of war changed his mind. Arms must decide the 
matter, since the King would have it so. The colonists must 
accept the challenge, and unite in the struggle for liberty 
and independence. Such was the note sounded by Paine 
in his famous pamphlet Common Sense (February 1776), 
It had an immediate and powerful effect. It converted to 
the idea of establishing an independent commonwealth 
many like Washington, who, until then, had regarded the 
suggestion with abhorrence. For a while, however, thing 
went badly with the colonists; again and again they were 
defeated and driven back, and there came a time when even 
to Washington himself the cause seemed pretty well lost, 
Then it was that Paine began to issue a series of papers 
entitled The Crisis, whose opening words became a battle 
cry, and put new heart and hope into the dispirited ranks, 
and made victory assured : 


‘* These are times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine-patriot will in this crisis 
shrink from the service of their country ; but he that 
stands it now deserves the thanks of men and women,” 


He grows lyrical at the prospect which independence opened 
up. ‘“ The sun never shined on a cause of greater worth. It 
is not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom 
but of a continent.” ‘‘ The Commerce by which she hath 
enshrined herself are the necessaries of life, and will always 
have a market while eating is the custom of Europe.” He 
objects to the phrase “ mother country,” as applicable to 
England only. 


“Europe and not England,” he says, “is the 
parent country of America. This new world has been 
the asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and rel 
gious liberty in every part of Europe. . . . Not 
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third of the inhabitants even of this province [Penn- 
sylvania] are of English descent. . . . O ye that love 
mankind ; ye that dare oppose not only tyranny but 
the tyrant, stand forth; every spot of the old world 
is overrun with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted 
round the globe. Asia and Africa have long expelled 
her, Europe regards her like a stranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart. O receive the 
fugitive ! and prepare an asylum for mankind.” 


(he word asylum, be it noted, had not then taken on the 
meaning which it generally has nowadays!) ‘* We have,” 
he continues, ‘‘ every opportunity and encouragement before 
us to form the noblest, purest constitution on the face of 
the earth.”’ 

Paine was only “so far a Quaker’”’; he was not wholly 
me, Some of the strongest opposition which he encountered 
ame from the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, whom he 
blamed for using their political influence to thwart the 
movement for independence, and never uttering a word of 
rmonstrance against the king’s inhuman policy. He insisted 
that “the love and desire of peace is not confined to 
Quakerism ; it is the natural as well as the religious wish of 
il denominations of men.” Yet, in his view, when negotia- 
tion was rejected, as indeed it had been, and there was no 
other peaceful means of settling the dispute, it was neither 
Christianity nor Common Sense to refuse to take up arms 


. Fwainst aggression. ‘‘ If the bearing of arms be sinful, the 


frst going to war must be more so, by all the difference 
between wilful attack and unavoidable defence.” 

But although Paine was not a pacifist, in the specific 
meaning of the word nowadays, there was at least one 
«sential respect in which George Fox never had a truer 
disciple, and that was in the recognition of conscience as 

supreme authority in human life. It is easy to see the 
semblance, and even the identity, of Paine’s “‘ common 
sense’ and Fox’s “ inner light.”” For both men it was the 
very voice and presence of God in the soul. Like the Logos 
of ancient Greek philosophy and of the Fourth Gospel, it 
was the reason which the Creator had implanted in all 
minds, the light that lighteth every man, the only sure 
guide in a dark and difficult world. It was the ultimate 
gound of appeal in matters of religion and ethics. To a 
pteacher who declared that it was by the Scriptures men 
Were to try all religious questions, Fox had replied, “* Oh, 
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no. It is the Holy Spirit by which these things are to } 
tried, for it leadeth into all truth.” Paine might have gai 
it was by common sense, but he would have meant the sam 
thing. It was by their reliance on the inner authority that 
both men achieved the stubborn and independent individ. 
ualism that characterised them. 

It has been wisely said that a man can do a deal of 
in the world if he doesn’t mind who gets the credit for it, 
It cannot be claimed that Paine was indifferent to the credit 
for what he had done, but he was certainly most disinterested 
as far as the financial reward of his writings was concerned, 
He might have made a great fortune out of the immens 
sales of Common Sense and The Crisis, but he gladly let all 
the profits go towards the furtherance of the cause which 
they maintained. His action in this respect was influenced 
perhaps by the Quaker ideal of an unpaid ministry ; and any- 
how it became a settled principle with him to “ make m 
traffic ” with his political and theological writings. “Ina 
great affair,”’ he said, “‘ where the good of man is at stake,] 
love to work for nothing.”’ After the Declaration of Indepeni- 
ence (July 4, 1776), which was mainly the result of his 
work, he was appointed Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a 
remunerative post, and when the war ended in 1788 Congres 
acknowledged his great services by voting him a substan 
tial gift of money, as did also the State of Pennsylvania; 
and New York State gave him a large farm at New Rochelk., 
All this was very gratifying to him. There followed a 
interval of comparative leisure from public business, and he 
employed it in constructing the model of an iron bridge 
from his own design. When it was completed in 1787 he 
took it with him to Europe, and it was exhibited to admiring 
crowds in Paris and London. His fame as an enginett 
seemed for a time as though it would outrival his repute 
tion as a revolutionist. But. this rivalry did not last long 
While he was superintending the erection of his bridge ove 
the River Wear, affairs in France were moving towards 
the crisis which was marked by the fall of the Bastille m 
July 14, 1789, and soon after that the revolutionist in him 
sprang again to the fore. om 

The occasion of Paine’s re-appearance as a revolutionist 
was the publication of Burke’s Reflections on the Revolutim 
in France (1790). The two men had met and correspondet, 
and found points of agreement with each other, but on the 
main issues raised by the events in France they were wholly 
at variance. To Burke the revolution there represented 
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ad of a glorious epoch, which culminated at the court at 
Versailles as he had seen it sixteen or seventeen years 
iefore, when Marie Antoinette was “‘ decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she had just begun to move in, glittering 
ike the morning star, full of life and splendour and joy.” 
And so"-he went on to lament that the age of chivalry was 

, and with it was gone all that in his view gave value 
to life. His book is a defence of the hereditary monarchy 
md aristocracy as these had existed in France, and as they 
gill existed in England. It was written under the fear that 
yhat was happening across the Channel might have its 
gquel in a similar catastrophe nearer home; and it did 
more than any other book to prevent such a sequel. 

‘Thomas Paine had had more recent acquaintance with 
the French court, and Louis XVI. had ‘“‘ loaded him with 
favours’ while making a generous gift to the funds of the 
American Congress at a time when Congress was in special 
need of such help. But though grateful to the French king, 
md respectful towards him personally, his objection to 
monarchy and all that accompanied it and depended on it 
had not grown less, and he had heartily approved of the 
dethronement of Louis. There was another side to all the 
brilliance of the court of Versailles, and to the age of chivalry, 
over the passing of which Burke had uttered so eloquent a 
lamentation; and no one was more acutely conscious of 
that other side, or more competent to expose it to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, than Paine. He had seen how in France 
every elementary right had been denied to the people, how 
they had been taxed and trampled upon for the support 
of the privileged classes who let them live and die with 
hardly a thought for their well-being. This was a side of 
the situation in France which Burke entirely ignored. His 
heart was with the aristocracy, and he had begun perhaps 
to dream of being himself raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and passing the title on to his dearly loved 
son—a dream that was shattered by the son’s death, which 
broke the old man’s heart. 

Paine’s reply to Burke’s denunciation of the French 
Revolution was his Rights of Man. The first part was pub- 
lished in 1791. It declares that Burke 


“is not affected by the reality of distress touching 
the heart, but by the showy resemblance of it striking 
his imagination. He pities the plumage, but forgets 
the dying bird.” 
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As the court of Versailles was the symbol of a splendid by 
selfish aristocracy, so the Bastille had become the symbol of 
all the wrongs and misery which the masses had borne fy 
generations ; and it was not unfitting that both institutioy 
should fall together. The Bastille occupies the foregrounj 
of the picture in The Rights of Man, as Versailles does iy 
Burke’s Reflections. But Paine’s book is not only a Vigorous 
defence of the French Revolution as far as that revolution, 
had then gone (for afterwards it went to excesses which he 


could not approve), but it was also, and almost as much, phes 


an onslaught on the state of things in England, where th 
Government showed about as little concern for the welfare 
of the people as had been the case in France. Here, too, ther 
was taxation without representation. Very few had th 
parliamentary vote. 


** Yorkshire,”’ says Paine, “‘ which contains nearly q fin hi 


million souls, sends two county members ; and so dog 
the county of Rutland, which contains not a hundredth 
part of that number. The town of Old Sarum, which 
contains not three houses, sends two members; ani 
the town of Manchester, which contains upwards of fi 
sixty thousand souls, is not admitted to send any.” 


But besides such anomalies of rotten boroughs and vast 

populations unrepresented, and even worse than these 

anomalies in its effect on the national life, was the amount of 

jobbery and corruption that went on within Parliament 

itself, and made the Government, whatever party was inf; 

poets the mere instrument or executive of the King’ 
ehests. 

In the second part of The Rights of Man, which was pub- 
lished in 1792, Paine renewed his attack on the British 
monarchical system, and in such a manner as to bring upon 
him the charge of sedition. On learning that the Government 
had decided to prosecute him, he made his escape to France, 
where he received a rapturous welcome, and was appointed 
deputy for Calais in the National Assembly. At the trial, 
which took place in his absence, the Attorney-General, reprt- 
senting the Crown, quoted passages from this second Pant ot fj 
The Rights of Man which were considered especially offensive 
from the point of view of law and order. The one whith 
seems to have given gravest offence was this : 


“ The time is not very far distant when England wil } 
laugh at itself for sending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, ot 
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ndid but} Brunswick for men, at the expense of a million a year, 
symbol of who understood neither her laws, her language, nor her 
borne for interest, and whose capacities would scarcely have fitted 
Stitution; them for the office of parish constable. If Government 
regroun/# could be trusted to such hands, it must be some easy and 
S does inf simple thing indeed, and materials fit for all the purposes 
Vigorous = may be found in every town and village in England.” 
evolution er Pai 

which he Fortunately people nowadays can laugh, as Paine pro- 
aS much, ghesied, at England’s method of selecting her kings in the 
rhere the gventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and at the kind of kings 
© welfare ome of them were, without running any personal risk or 
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being thought of as putting the monarchical system in jeo- 
y, since that system has been found consistent with 
democratic ideals, and is justifying itself in ways which Paine 
ould hardly have foreseen. But it was no laughing matter 
inhis time ; and although he was ably defended by Thomas 
Inskine, he was found guilty of the charge of sedition, and 
ay one selling or even possessing his book became liable to 
be fined or imprisoned. 

There can be little doubt that Paine wanted a revolution 
in England as much as Burke dreaded it, and that by The 
Rights of Man he hoped to bring it about. From his point of 
view, therefore, the book was a failure, and there are few now 
who regret that it was so. Nevertheless, it has had a profound 
and far-reaching influence. It has been a text-book for 
form and for resistance to every kind of jobbery and cor- 
mption in our national life, and its usefulness in that respect 
isnot yet at an end. Not in vain does it give utterance to 
sich thoughts as these : 


“* Public money ought to be touched with the utmost 
scrupulousness of honour. It is not the produce of 
riches only, but of the hard savings of labour and 
poverty. It is drawn even from the bitterness of want 
and misery. Not a beggar passes, or perishes in the 
streets, whose mite is not in that mass.” 


Paine had long been persuaded that a revolution was 


_? As illustrating the effect of the book throughout the country, it is 
interesting to recall that on the king’s birthday, 1798, two effigies of Paine 
vere carried in procession through the streets of Dumfries and afterwards 
consigned to the bonfires. One man there, however, must have looked 
with disapproval, the exciseman, Robert Burns. The author of A Man’s 
Man for a’ That shared Paine’s revolutionary opinions, but had been 
warned by his superiors in the Excise not to express them. Nevertheless, 
ian unguarded moment at a social gathering he had proposed as a toast, 

The last verse of the last chapter of the last Book of Kings ! ” 
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needed in religion as well as in politics. The superstition thyfually 
he was an atheist dies hard, but it cannot survive ANY reap publish 
knowledge of his writings, which are inspired throughout bymerely 
a religious spirit and purpose and by a firm belief in Gojfijeal of 
We have seen that he found Quakerism the most to his likinglip suck 
among all the sects of Christendom, but this was because, jj 
his opinion, it approached most nearly to Deism, which 






















his real belief. He was the last and greatest of the eighteenth rs 
century English Deists. During that century a sharp dj 

tinction was drawn between natural and revealed religiq @ 
The first resulted from the impression which the spectacle 

creation made on the minds of men, and from their reaction i 
thereto ; while the second was embodied in the Bible, whoy ; 
every word was considered infallible, and in the creeds anj 1 
confessions of the Christian Church. Most people found it 

possible to combine natural and revealed religion, but th : 
Deists refused to have any traffic with the latter. To regan k 
as infallible a book which contained so much disputablg , 
matter, and to accept beliefs which offended their sensedf , 
truth and right, could not, they were persuaded, be among ( 
the things that God required of them. This was the cony 

tion which Paine expressed in his Age of Reason. The fir 
part of the book was written against time, so to speak, during A 
the few weeks preceding his imprisonment in the Luxembourg and 
for having pleaded in the National Assembly, then dominateif and | 
by Robespierre, that Louis Capet, the discrowned king, shoulif impo 
be sent into banishment instead of being guillotined. Paine§ at fi 
traversed the whole of the Old Testament, showing hovg sta 
Moses could not have been the author of much that isfnoa 
ascribed to him, relegating to the region of legend and faity§ resp 
tale a great deal that is recorded as serious history, rejecting§ clair 
as unworthy of faith a God who could sanction cruelty andj auth 
injustice—and, in short, anticipating with shrewd insight, ally 


though in rather coarse eighteenth-century fashion, many d 
the results of modern criticism which are accepted and 
expounded now by bishops and other ecclesiastical dign}| 
taries with little or no demur on the part of the congregation 
to whom they minister. of n 
Paine lay in the Luxembourg prison for eleven months} Age 
and in November 1794 he came out, broken in body andj can 
feeling deeply resentful towards the American Government tim 
for having made no effort to rescue him. He immediately se} con 
to work to complete The Age of Reason, treating the New] wa: 
Testament in much the same manner as he had done the Old,} cor 
and finding its miracle stories and much of its teaching} pic 
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'Stition thy qually incredible and unsatisfactory. The book, which was 
Ve any republished in 1795, must not, however, be thought of as 
oughout hamerely negative in its aims and effects ; it contains a great 
ie in Gojffdeal of positive and wholesome religious teaching, expressed 
‘O his likingin such terms as these : 


“ Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the 
most distant disrespect, to the real character of Jesus 
Christ. He was a virtuous and an amiable man. The 
morality that he preached and practised was of the most 
benevolent kind.” ‘“‘ He was the son of God in like 
manner that every other person is; for the Creator is 
the Father of all.” “ It is only in the Creation that all 
our ideas and conceptions of a word of God can unite. 
The creation speaketh an universal language. .. . It 
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‘ ie rh preaches to all nations and to all worlds ; and this word 
To regard of God reveals to man all that is necessary for man to 
disputabl know of God.” ‘* Any system of religion that has any- 


thing in it that shocks the mind of a child, cannot be a 
true system.” ‘‘ Seeing as we daily do the goodness of 
God to all men, it is an example calling upon all men to 
practise the same towards each other.”’ 









rT Sense of 
be amdng 
he convie 
The its! 
ak, during As an argument for the existence and goodness of God, 
xembounyg and a call to worship Him as He reveals Himself in the wonder 
lominated§ and beauty of the universe, The Age of Reason is of first rate 
ig, shouldf importance in the literature of the subject. But it strikes us, 
d. Painelf at first sight, as strange and unpardonable that Paine should 
ving how§ set aside the greatest religious book in the world as a thing of 
a that is no account. For this treatment of the Bible, however, the 
and faiy§ responsibility lay rather with those who made exaggerated 
rejecting claims for the Bible, and sought to enforce them with all the 
ielty and§ authority at their command. The Bible was held by practic- 
| insight,§ ally every religious denomination as the infallible Word of 
many ff God, from its first page to its last. It was this claim that 
ted andi Thomas Paine set out to shatter, and he did it most effec- 
al dign-f tively. Had the Bible been regarded, as to a large extent it 
regation§ is now, as containing elements human and divine, the errors 
of men as well as the truths of God, the likelihood is that The 
months, Age of Reason would never have been written. But Paine 
ody and tan hardly be blamed for not being more a man before his 
ernment} time than he was, and for treating the Bible from the then 
ately se} common point of view, and for showing that the claim that 
he New} was made for it could not be justified at the bar of reason and 
the Old, conscience. He accomplished a rough but very necessary 
teaching} pioneer work. ‘I have now gone through the Bible,” he 
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said, “‘ as a man would go through a wood with an axe on his 
shoulder and fell trees. Here they lie.” He certainly 
destroyed some stubborn fallacies, and the Bible is none 
the worse for that; all the better indeed. 

But his book raised such a fury of horror and resentment 
as has never perhaps greeted any other publication in Chris. 
tian history. Its author was denounced as an emissary of 
Satan, and no calumny was too odious to be spoken and 
believed about him. After his health was sufficiently re. 
covered, he again sailed for America; his faithful friend, 
Thomas Clio Rickman, waved him farewell from the French 
port. On the other side of the Atlantic he had a mixed recep. 
tion, and his few remaining years were passed in ill-health and 
almost utter neglect. He died on June 8th, 1809, and was 
buried with little ceremony on his farm at New Rochelle, in 
the presence of five people, two of whom were negroes and 
one a boy. Later his body was exhumed and brought to 
England by William Cobbett; but nobody ‘now knows 
where it lies mouldering in the dust. And that does not 
matter much. His soul is marching on. “ Incorrupt, straight- 
forward, sincere,” is the character given him by the friend 
who knew him best. “ The time is rapidly approaching,” 
said Thomas A. Edison, in a letter which I received from 
him, ““ when Thomas Paine will be acknowledged as one of 
the great men of all time.”’ His claims on the gratitude of 
mankind, and especially of the great democracies of England, 
America, and France, can surely be no longer ignored. 


J. M. CONNELL. 


LEWES. 
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SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM. 


FRIENDS OR FOES? 


PROFESSOR DAVID BAUMGARDT, 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 


THERE are many great scientists who are convinced that 
mysticism and science, or even mysticism and exact philoso- 
phy, are incompatible. To them it seems beyond dispute 
that the will and capacity for exact thought can only awake 
after a period of cultural development has replaced the more 
primitive epoch of mystical sentiment. Thus it is a common 
belief that mysticism can only flourish either in the obscure 
beginnings or in the tired old age of a cycle of human 
culture ; and even people of profound historical insight are 
thoroughly persuaded that the very essence of mysticism 
prevents it playing its part except in the twilight hours of 
human reflection, during the earliest cultural epochs, or in 
the decline of a civilisation. 

It is, however, clear that history does not confirm this 
very common prejudice. On the contrary, no unbiassed his- 
torical analysis can deny that mystical feeling has been able 
to persist even under the brightest skies of dispassionate 
thought and in the most brilliant intellects of societies in 
which human development has reached its zenith. Again and 
again Plato and even Aristotle (at least in his earlier period) 
introduced mystical myths into the texture of their most 
acute and closely reasoned arguments ; so, too, in the cul- 
minating period of French culture we find unmistakably 
mystical tendencies in the minds of great rationalists such as 
Pascal or Malebranche, and later in Auguste Comte; while 
in Germany a similar strain is apparent in Kepler and in 
Leibniz and even in adversaries of mysticism, such as Lessing 
and Kant (in parts of his doctrine of liberty). 
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But much more important of course is the fundamentg 
question : do exact reasoning and mysticism contradict each 
other essentially ? Is mysticism only confused thought, a 
some scientists have urged? And is exact reasoning only, 
dry and artificial activity of the brain far removed from ap 
immediate and living understanding of all the most urgent 
problems of mankind, as mystics sometimes maintain? | 
propose to mention here only some of the reasons why charge 
of this kind made on one side or the other are, in my viey, 
definitely untenable. 

The vital differences between mysticism and exact science 
should of course never be disregarded ; every uncritical con. 
fusion between them is obviously dangerous and detrimental 
to the proper interests of both these spiritual movements, 
The mysticism which claims to be exact thought and the 
science that pretends to supply a substitute for all mystical 
needs bring general discredit upon both mysticism and exact 
research. The problems of scientific metaphysics and of 
mysticism may indeed be often the same; and there is 
perhaps not a single metaphysical topic left which could not 
be, if it has not already been, a topic of mysticism. Neverthe- 
less the iegitimate forms of solution for all such problems in 
science and in metaphysics remain thoroughly different from 
the solutions sought by mysticism; and for this reason | 
think it must be always quite impossible to reduce mysticism 
to the status of a branch of science, or vice versd, just as it is 
impossible to replace one of Shakespeare’s historical dramas 
even by the best historical analysis of the same events com- 
posed by the greatest historian. 

In all science and in scientific metaphysics the aim is to 
determine the object in clear distinction from the subject, 
although some extreme realists or idealists try to ignore or 
at least to thrust into the background one member of this 
strict correlation between subject and object. Mysticism 
alone is always aiming at a perfect and consciously realised 
identification between subject and object. Here there is no 
effort to apprehend an object that is distinctly and clearly 
separate from the observer; the sole aim here is to secure 
the most intimate possible union between the known object 
and the knowing subject. And thus it has been no mete 
accident that the central problem and purpose of medieval 
mysticism is the process of the copula spiritualis, the spiritual 
marriage between absolute Being and the human soul, the 
deificatio, the fusing and merging of God and the soul into 





each other. And even where dogma forbade this union of 
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damentg § God and man to its full extent, the unio mystica was at least 
dict each f ralised in the scintilla anime, in the divine spark of the 
ought, a; #human soul, even in Bernard of Clairvaux. 
1g only, § Now the consequence of this mystical unity between the 
from any § owing subject and the known object is not only that the 
st urgent  uystical object remains different from the object of science 
tain? [Mm of scientific metaphysics; obviously a still clearer dis- 
y Charges ff tinction is observable here between the whole mental attitude 
NY view, ithe mystic and that of the man of science. It is true that 
t mystics have in all ages interwoven into their thought 
t science ume incidental elements of ratiocination or empirical obser- 
ical con. #ration. But there is no doubt that the essence of every 
riments| # mystical thought has been and always must be not logical or 
ements, §empirical but intuitive ; we have here a species of divina- 
and the § tion. 
mystical § Moreover, whilst the ideal attitude of the scientist must 
d exact Fhe freedom from all aaa or emotions, the judgment sine 
and of § aet studio, the understanding of the mystic is a consciously 
there js f sympathetic one, it is confessedly a contemplation inspired 
uld not # by love, an essentially loving immersion in the object of 
-verthe- § knowledge. 
lems in But, thirdly, not only the form of apprehension and the 
nt from § object apprehended, but the instruments of knowledge, too, 
2ason I fare totally different in the sciences or scientific metaphysics, 
sticism § on the one hand, and in mysticism on the other. In science 
as it is § and also in metaphysics knowledge is acquired and imparted 
Jramas § by the generalisation of perceptions, by the discovery and 
s com- | formulation of exact mathematical relations between dif- 
ferent phenomena or by a syllogistic or other form of infer- 
n isto fence. In the sharpest contrast to this the instruments of 
ubject, § mystical knowledge are poetical pictures, metaphors, figures 
ore or § of speech, analogies, myths, parables, allegories. 
of this 0 one can deny that we find in the history of mystical 
ticism | thought extremely confused allegorical doctrines, very 
salised § obscure and abstruse analogies. But this consideration can 
is no § certainly never be used as an argument against mysticism’s 
learly { eementary right to live; for we know that in the history 
secure f of philosophy also and even in the development of the 
object § sciences many very confused and scientifically quite unten- 
mere § able theories appear. One can easily understand that as a 
lieval | result of the contrast, in essence and meaning, between 
ritual | mysticism and the sciences there are many representatives 
, the | of both movements who have neither the capacity nor the 
| into | inclination to understand the importance of the other. It is 
on of § therefore all the more necessary that science and mysticism, 
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in spite of all these quite comprehensible misunderstandi 
should each maintain its fundamental right of existence, 

Thus mysticism is to be distinguished from the sciencg 
by the different characters of its object, of its forms of under. 
standing and of its instruments of knowledge. Within thei 
own frontiers, however, the splendid achievements of the 
great mystics seem to me to remain a quite indispensable 
factor in the history of human thought, not only in the 
religious field, but also in the mystical interpretation of nature 
and history. And this is certainly true not only of the 
mystical thought of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, but 
also of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with Hegel! 
and Baader, Nietzsche and Bergson, William Blake, Cole. 
ridge, and von Hiigel. 

But there is another very common objection against the 
value of mysticism. Mystical ideas, it is admitted, are 
perhaps not in absolute contradiction to scientific research, 
but at any rate mysticism does seem to be inconsistent 
with political progress. In general it always seems to form the 
most characteristic and effective spiritual instrument in the 
hands of political reaction. And it is in truth quite compre- 
hensible that the loving sympathy subsisting between the 
existing world and himself, in conjunction with his deficiency 
in specifically intellectual criticism, should lead the mystic 
to political conservatism or even to political reaction. 

But this combination is by no means a necessary one. 
For history again shows us that at the time of the European 
Reformation, for instance, the exponents of mysticism stood 
firm on the side of religious freedom, while in the Peasant 
Wars of the sixteenth-century Germany some of them 
staunchly resisted economic oppression ; and such mystical 
movements as that of the Quakers have not ceased down to 
the present day to make most important contributions to 
political and social progress. Thus mysticism in itself is 
certainly not committed to any particular political, social, or 
economic side. 

It is true that very often in the past as well as in our 
own time mysticism has been combined with political con- 
servatism ; but it hinders political radicalism as little as the 
sciences can hinder political retrogression and reaction. For 


1 Hegel called himself a mystic (in a special sense of the word) ; see 
for instance, his Encyclopddie der philosophischen Wissenschaften, 2. 
Aufiage, Zusatz zu § 82, or the Vorrede zur 2. Auflage. For Nietzsche, see, 
for example, the mystical visions in the third part of Also sprach Zara- 
thustra. 
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the hope that the progress of the sciences could give any 
absolutely secure guarantee for continuous moral and poli- 
‘ical evolution was but an illusion of recent generations. 

Science has for its proper subject-matter the phenomena 
of our empirical observation and the theories about the 
wmection of these phenomena. But scientific agnosticism 
ind scientific metaphysics are mistaken in the belief that 
man’s desire to understand the universe either can or ought 
to be satisfied by any such empirical and rational research 
alone. 

In all the great decisions of our life, at times of crisis, 
inthe most important judgments of our political or private 
xtivities, it is then that we especially need and that we 
have to act upon some intuitive interpretation of the other- 
vise unknown background of the universe, some disclosure 
of the invisible ends of our existence; and such thought 
en never be a judgment of dogmatic science, but rather a 
hypothesis, an understanding of nature, of life and of 
history which is specifically mystical. 

All scientific reasoning and empirical observation must 
here be silent. They can tell us nothing about the ultimate 
ends of our activities. And the results of research that is 
merely scientific can never tell us if we ought to fight for 
political conservatism or liberalism, for militarism or paci- 
ism, for capitalism or socialism, for the realisation of a 
world of power or a world of love. 

And yet our mystical thoughts about the highest ends of 
human action are something more than poetry or any mere 
play of the imagination. For whether consciously or uncon- 
siously, they form the basis of our most serious convictions 
about the meaning of the dark and yet insistent riddles of 
our existence. And thus they differ widely from poetry in 
the ordinary sense, because in accepting them the thinker 
must be fortified with a very firm belief in the truth of all 
that he imagines ; while the poet does not in general demand 
ay belief in the ‘‘ truth ” of his pictures and his parables. 
But every mystic is necessarily convinced that his symbols 
aid analogies reveal the true meaning of the ultimate 
batkground of life. Still it is clear that the frontiers between 
mysticism and poetry and even between metaphysics and 
poetry are by no means as sharp and clear as between 
mysticism and empirical science ; there have been poets in 
all ages who are true mystics, and mystics who are great 


Moreover, the content of mystical convictions may be 
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often quite different in different persons; it may be y, 
original in the one and nothing but second-hand in th 
other mind. But although such mystical assurances a, 
often not expressed in words and may even be subconscioy; 
they are assuredly to be found in the texture of every huma 
soul and they are expressed in its decisive activities. Anj 
without any doubt, as there are many false gods, but only 
one true God, so there are to-day, as there have been in the 
past, many very immoral and dangerous forms of mysticism, 
Thus mysticism like science may be found in the servic 
of quite opposite moral, economic and social ideas, | 
depends solely upon the character of the individual mystic 
or scientist whether either activity be employed to great 
ethical purposes or to mean, pernicious ends or in a 
altogether neutral, colourless, or variable manner. Ther§! 
are many blindly emotional and many insensitive mind 
among the mystics, even as there are scientists who ar 
weak in character and with very low ethical standards. 
Assuredly the great moral ends of mysticism and science § 2 
can only be reached in the hands of outstanding ethical § ™ 
personalities. And just for this very reason we must never emt 
allow the value of either of these two great faculties of the§ 
soul to be degraded for us by enemies, or by deluded friends, § 
or by any unworthy and bad use of either. There is only 
one question at issue in regard to the value of any form of 
mysticism or of science. In the case of a scientific theory, 
is it well founded or unsound ? And correspondingly, in the 
case of a work of mysticism, is it the true expression ofa 
thinker’s inmost life or is it an unconvincing and superi- 


cial sentimentalism.? 
DAVID BAUMGARDT. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF SCIENCE. 
JOHN A. 


OSOINACH. 


Ir there is one thing that research should have taught us, 
it would seem to be that science cannot be too exact. Some 
implacable fate has abandoned us upon the doorstep of 
certitude, and it appears that we may not enter within. 
The ultimate truths of science seem best expressed in the 
language of the mystic, the dreams of the philosopher, the 
imagery of the poet, and the symbols of the mathematician, 
embracing a measureless eternity and an infinity too vast 
for the limitation of words. He that scoffs at symbols need 
not expect to steal upon the secrets of the universe unawares. 

Take, for example, the question of time. There are many 
kinds of time—suntime, springtime, and the time you are 
supposed to meet your wife on the mezzanine floor at the 
hotel and take her to dinner on the cook’s night off. For 
practical purposes, an intimate acquaintance with the last 
is perhaps the most important. However, the mathema- 
ticians have introduced us to a new and quite different kind 
of time. They consider time as the fourth dimension of 
space—a dimension existing beside and concurrently with the 
three dimensions with which we are familiar, but not parallel 
to any of them. This seems quite abstruse to us; so 
abstruse, in fact, that it hardly lies in the mouths of mathe- 
maticians to talk lightly about mysticism. 

I used to think that the author of Ecclesiastes was merely 
striving for an effect when he wrote ‘“‘ That which hath been 
isnow ; and that which is to be hath already been,” and yet 
this statement may have been intended to be taken literally, 
for renowned scientists now assure us that the primary laws 
of nature are indifferent to any direction of time; that is, 
whether time’s arrow be pointed toward the past or toward 
the future, which seems to involve the same hypothesis. 

If time be, in reality, a dimension of space, it must have 
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existed as such always. It must be static rather thay 
dynamic, notwithstanding that it seems to be moving toward 
us so rapidly that Junior is big enough this summer to wea, 
out our last summer’s pants, which we naively thought would 
last us until after next summer’s family reunion. And jn 
that case, the events which seem to emerge from a mysterious 
future and glide sadly into an irrevocable past must also be 
static. They must be positioned at definite points upon that 
four-dimensional line known as time with the unchangeable 
rigidity of the Rochester station upon the tracks of the New 
York Central Railroad. If that be so, we should be able 
to go to an event when we choose, provided we are really 
endowed with a four-dimensional consciousness, without 
regard to the past or future position of the event. That 
sounds like fantastic trifling with an idea, and yet thoughtful 


writers appear to consider it the corollary of the theory of | 


time as the fourth dimension of space. They point out, in 
effect, that if an observer on a distant star two thousand light 
years away should train his telescope upon Rome to-day, he 
would see, not the Fascist forces doing the bidding of II Duce, 
but rather the legions of imperial Cesar engaged upon their 
master’s enterprises. Thus, an event which for us lies in 
the remote past, is in the present for this observer, and would 
be in the unimaginable future for another observer who 
might happen to be situated still another two thousand light 
years farther away from the earth. Where, then, are those 
events which transpired in imperial Rome two thousand years 
ago, and which are seen to-day by our sidereal observer? 
Where have they been during the long interval ? And what 
of the actors in those events, men like you and me? Are 
they travelling through the universe embalmed in waves of 
light ? Or, much worse, hurtling through the curved space 
of Dr Einstein—that space which is finite but boundless, 
re-entrant upon itself—on a ghastly merry-go-round that 
will never end ? That would indeed be the wheel of life of 
which the Hindus speak. But every man is an actor in many 
events ; and when one considers the possibility that in all 
his acts and phases he may be emitting ghostly images of 
himself to roam through space for ever, the picture becomes 
too complicated even for playful dalliance. 

If there be a germ of truth in any of these speculations, 
then obviously a four-dimensional consciousness is something 
to be assiduously cultivated. Imagine being able to go back 
into history to spend an evening with Socrates, or really 
dipping into the future and talking with some fiftieth-century 
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finstein ! The implication is that this should be possible, 
ist as one can now go to Dr Eliot’s 5-foot shelf and select 
the second or the forty-ninth volume just as he chooses. 

Time is static; we are ourselves the movers. We cross 
the line of time many times in many ways, just as we may 
goss the equator many times in the course of a voyage. 
That is the teaching of these pioneers, who dimly are begin- 
ting to explore what may yet prove to be an avenue into 
knowledge of the incomprehensible. 

But that does not make sense, you may declare. Neither 
does it make sense to say that you can isolate an infinitesimal 
atom, divide it into its component protons and electrons, and 
measure their velocity ; that is, it does not make sense to 
the man in the street, who believes only what he sees and 
too often sees only what he believes. 

With respect to our failure to recognise a fourth dimension 
of space, one writer on the subject advances the hypothesis 
that we are, presumably through ignorance, or, perhaps, 
unconsciously wilful volition, inhibited in some strange way 
so that we see life and its phenomena only in part, as through 
anarrow slot. St Paul said much the same thing when he 
remarked that now we see as through a glass darkly, but my 
modern informant is a mathematician and a scientist, so, 
as products of the twentieth century, we may be inclined 
to give his words more weight than we would those of a 
mystic and a religionist. Everyone is familiar with Plato’s 
famous illustration of the people chained in their cavern who 
could see only the shadows of the actors and events without 
their prison and so concluded that the world outside was 
composed of shadows. Along the same line, Aristophanes, 
in his playful, pagan way, inquired ‘‘ Who knows if life be 
death and death be life?” The suggestion is that we 
wrongly interpret things that are static as moving, and things 
that are moving as having some sort of animate life. 
Peter D. Ouspensky, a Russian philosopher, illustrates this 
by taking the supposititious case of a two-dimensional 
creature, which he believes a horse or a dog to be. For 
example, he suggests that a dog running around a triangular 
object will consider that the angles are moving toward him 
as he rounds them, and will deem an automobile to be a 
living object. The inference is that we make the same 
mistake in thinking that time is moving toward us, and 
that some of the creatures we believe to be animate may be 
only mechanical toys. I have often thought as much in 
Watching the antics of party politicians. 
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Of course, it is possible that hard-headed scientists, why 
are accustomed to cracking atoms in their laboratory 
vivisecting vagrant light waves in their prisms, and measur; 
the lives of the stars in their telescopes, take little stock jp 
the philosophical implications of the theory of the fourth 
dimension. And, no doubt, they are wise in their attitud 
of doing first things first ; but there are thoughtful students 
of the unknown who are beginning to read some wonderfijl 
things from the results of their researches. 

Suppose we digress for a moment and see whether we 
can find other evidence of a liaison between science and 
mysticism. Let’s take something simple, if there be any 
such thing. Even so simple an object as the table upon 
which he was writing was declared by Sir Arthur Eddington 
not to be what it seemed, but only a whirling mass of elee. 
trons, each within its proper atom, striking his elbow 90 
rapidly that he got the impression that his arm rested firmly 
upon a solid substance as he wrote, although the fact was 
that it was being supported by a constant bombardment of 
small charges of electricity aggregated into a relatively 
porous mass. 

Consider the theory of numbers, the kind of numbers 
which have to do with measuring distances and quantities— 
everything that is susceptible of calculation. Start counting 
—one, two, three, four and so on. Now ask yourself how 
far is it possible to count ? You will realise that there is no 
last number! That seems like a rather tangible conception 
of infinity. Take another example—you want to count 
from the numeral one to-the numeral two by the smallest 
possible gradations. So you start with 1-1 and go to I'll 
and then to 1:111; and you discover that even though you 
might have eternity itself at your disposal, you couldn't 
add enough figures behind the decimal point to reach 1%, 
to say nothing of the infinitely distant numeral two. There: 
fore, it seems a fair conclusion that infinity exists between 
the simple figures one and two—an infinity as mystical as 
St John’s declaration that there shall be time no longer. 
Perhaps that is why the Greeks distrusted fractions so much 
that it was considered impious to deal with them. “ God 
made the integer, the rest is the work of man,” exclaimed 
Leopold Kronecker, but the mathematical philosophy of 
classical Greece, with its dread of infinity, was such that its 
mathematicians might well have said the same thing. 

The West European, with his yearning to extend his 
mastery over space, stands in no such horror of infinity. 
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The infinite sequence is well known to his mathematics. 
Qf course it isn’t new. The Greeks had a word for it— 
dichotomy ! But, except for the unorthodox Eleatic school, 
it was taboo for the Greeks, although it is a mathematical 
commonplace for us. 

“The prototype of all infinite processes is repetition,” 
sys Tobias Dantzig in his interesting book, Number, the 
language of Science, and we accept his statement in the same 
matter-of-fact way that he offers it. Perhaps the monotony 
of American cooking has already accustomed us to infinite 
repetition. 

However, it must not be inferred that infinity is merely 
adding the finite to the finite indefinitely. It seems to 
comprehend infinite quality as well as infinite quantity. 
While their exact nature is veiled from the profane eye of 
the non-mathematician, I gather that some such idea is 
symbolised in the concept of transcendental and transfinite 
numbers—another bit of mathematical mysticism much 
more baffling than the simple examples already cited. 

Every simple mathematical proposition has its veridical 
counterpart in some phase of what we, in our clumsy, three- 
dimensional way, recognise as reality. Is it not a fair 
inference that these more abstruse hypotheses of the mathe- 
maticians and the physicists, involving infinitesimals, func- 
tions, atomic construction, transfinite and transcendental 
numbers, curved space and multi-dimensionality, have like- 
wise an authentic reality which we, inhibited as we are by 
our physical senses, are unable to discern ? 

There is a queer mixture of free will and determinism in 
this philosophy. We accept the hypothesis that there are 
infinite manifolds of space. Likewise, there must be infinite 
manifolds of experience. Only one is actualised in a given 
instant ; for us, the remainder are only potential. If time 
is, to this extent, analogous to space, we may imagine an 
infinite number of lines in different directions. In space we 
are free to choose our direction, but if we travel east we will 
come to different places from those lying to the west. But 
because we go to Boston, San Francisco will not fail to exist. 
Soin time we may choose our own direction ; but if we choose 
one, we do not come upon the same experiences as if we had 
chosen another. The experiences lying along the second line 
of time, the one which we did not choose, are none the less 
teal, because they are elsewhere in time’s broad domain and, 
therefore, remain only potential for us. 'Wemay later choose 
that line, and then we shall come upon them. This appears 
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to be what Ouspensky regards as a conditionally predetg. 
mined future. Our selection of the line of activity need no 
be necessarily one of great significance. Occasionally it is 
as when we decide that we will be honest instead of dishonest; 
but it may be as inconsequential as deciding that to-night 
we shall go to one cinema instead of another. At the fir 
we would have come upon an event in time. It might hay 

been “‘ Berkeley Square.” We might have met our friend, 

Mr X. At the second we would have come upon a different 

eventintime. It might have been “‘ Mutiny on the Bounty,” 

We might have met our friend, Mr Y. The experience 

would have been inevitable, but it would have been deter. 

mined by our own choice of direction for that segment of 

time’s eternal line known as to-night. 

It would appear, therefore, that everything that is possible 
in a given moment or series of moments must have existence 
under the idea of infinity. There seems no more reason to 
doubt the existence of infinite manifolds of experience 
potentials than to doubt the existence of infinite manifolds 
of space. This is not a potential existence ; it is an actual 
existence as potentials. These events are real in themselves, 
but are only potential in their relation to us and will not 
become actualised in our experience unless we choose that 
direction in time in which they lie. Moreover, it would seem 
that such an existence as a potential is more of a reality than 
our conventional idea of an existence as a past event in the 
field of experiential knowledge. ‘‘ Real time,” says Bergson, 
“‘is time that has been lived or might have been lived.” 
That we actualise only a small part of these experience 
potentials proves nothing except that our faculties are sadly 
limited. 

Mathematicians work in the most practical way with 
time as the fourth dimension, getting provable results— 
mathematicians whose human concept of time is, I am sure, 
as faulty as our own and probably as frequently draws the 
fire of conjugal wrath for twenty minutes’ tardiness at the 
dinner hour. Physicists have the temerity to measure the 
distance between the electrons comprising an atom, who 
probably couldn’t gauge the position of a tenpenny nail 
with sufficient accuracy to avoid a squashed thumb, and theit 
scientific conclusions are accepted as the basis for all sorts 
of mechanical developments which actually work. Perhaps 
it is not too quixotic to hope that we may some day see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears what now we can only dimly 
encompass with our minds. 
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While we are considering the existence of infinite mani- 
folds of experience, both actualised and potential, it is 
nally it jg interesting to note that Dr Osward Spengler has protested 
lishonest. § sgainst our tendency to view world history as a linear 
t to-n} A progression. His famous book, The Decline of the West, 
t the fing has been termed a four-dimensional study of history. One 
‘ight haye § view of the fourth dimension is that it connotes extension in 
ur friend § # 2eW direction. As a line is deemed to be the projection 
. differen § of @ point in the dimension of length, a plane to be the 
Bounty.’ tracing of a line through space in the dimension of breadth, 
xperien § aud a cube to be the projection of a plane in the dimension 
en deter. § of thickness, so a four-dimensional object is said to be the 
gment of § tension of a three-dimensional object in space in the 
direction of time. The line contains an infinite number of 
points, since a point occupies no space ; the plane comprises 
an infinite number of lines, and the cube consists of an infinite 
number of planes. So a four-dimensional object is said to 


 predeter. 
Y Need not 





S Possible 
existence 


"e€ason to ; ° : : ; 
perience § include an infinite number of three-dimensional objects. 
nanifolds | There are an infinite number of instants in time. If a four- 
dimensional object is considered as having an independent 
n actual J g P 


existence in each instant, this would be one sense in which 


mselyes, § SXISY ; mac “aa . 
it might be said to be infinitely extended along the line of 


Wi 
bier time. A four-dimensional view of man might be all the 
ald seem § People comprising an entire culture, such as the Classical, 
ity than | the Arabian or the West European cultures. Such an 
.t in the | %ganism would find its expression in myriads of individuals 
3ergson, | ad their activities, and would possess infinite extension 
lived,” § along the line of time. Would it not, therefore, fulfil the 
erience | quirements of a four-dimensional interpretation of history ? 
re sadly Each culture would comprehend all the forms of expression, 
achievement or even negation possible to itself, including 
y with | those lying in the hidden domain of its experience potentials, 


sults | 98 well as those actualised in its historical manifestation. 
m sure, § [fI have read Dr Spengler’s meaning correctly, that crudely 
.ws the ¥ SUmmarises his method of presentation. Moreover, in the 
at the | tcognition of these infinite manifolds of experience, both 
ure the | &tualised and potential, he justifies our adopting the view 
n, who J that his work is indeed a projection of historical study into 

ry nail J ‘rms of higher dimensionality. 
d their It now becomes more plausible to regard everything 
1 sorts | Positioned in time—individuals, events, cultures, and even 
erhaps the series of composite sequences of complex happenings 
.e with | known as history—as having some sort of essential co-exist- 
dimly | ce. It makes no difference that the Grecian culture knew 
nothing of the West European. For centuries Europe knew 
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nothing of the co-existence of America, yet it did co-exig§ It 
with Europe all that time. Is it not possible, then, upon the § gomet 
basis of this reasoning, to postulate the co-existence of gl § time ( 
things, whether they appear to our three-dimensional cognj. of ett 
tion as past, present or future ? “ It is thus,” says Maurice & so-cal 
Maeterlinck, “ that we cast a furtive glance into a world of paths 
four dimensions, in which before, after, and now are super: § matt 
imposed, piled upon one another like photographic films and §§ disca’ 
co-existing from all eternity.” but 
I do not know whether Dr Spengler would approve the § moti 
characterisation of his great book as a four-dimensional study § of be 
of history. He himself calls it a morphology. He declares V 
that not one of the world’s great cultures has ever been the § tang 
successor of a preceding culture. Each embodies the peculiar § with 
art forms and soul forms of a particular people and an unique § exis 
epoch, which is born, matures and dies, never to be repeated, § unc 
He says, in effect, that the bud of culture blossoms in the § they 
dawn and the rose of civilisation withers in the eventide, § as | 
and he thinks that the day of our so-called West European § Nep 
culture is now far spent. However, he ascribes to it certain § like 
traits, which he calls the physiognomic of its soul, which § guo 
should be glory enough to compensate for its having to go § run 
the way of all flesh and all cultures. Its towering contribu- § of 1 
tion is its concept of a limitless space. Out of this feature § tai 
of its physiognomic, there has come an almost esoteric § oft 
interpenetration of science and mysticism. r¢ 
It is to this preoccupation with infinite space that we owe if 
perspective painting, particularly Impressionism, which he 
describes as ‘‘ not even bodies, but light-resistances in space”; § pe 
the West European architecture, that “last wonderful, | im 
fragile growth on which criticism has blown mercilessly, § se 
failing to realise that its origin is in the spirit of the fugue J its 
and that its non-proportion and non-form, its evanescence § at 
and instability and sparkle, its destruction of surface and § of 
visual order are nothing else than a victory of tones and § of 
melodies over lines and walls, the triumph of pure space over § E 
material, of absolute becoming over the become”; out § @ 
contrapuntal music, with its ‘‘ bodiless realms of tone, tone § 


intervals, tone seas ’’—its orchestra which ‘‘ swells, breaks 
and ebbs . . . depicts distances, lights, shadows, storms, 
driving clouds, lightning flashes, colours etherealised and 
transcendent ’’?; and the development of our mathematics 
and physics away from the purely somatic approach of the 
Classical or Grecian culture into the realms of analysis, 
functions, quantum theory and curved space. 
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It may be only a mathematical concept, but there is 
gmething arresting 2nd starkly mysterious about a space- 
time continuum. It suggests the isolation of remote oceans 
of ether, and arouses dream flashes of vast continents of 
g-called matter whirling their lonely way in endless spiral 

ths through vaster regions of emptiness—continents of 
matter which are themselves but aggregated atoms of 
discarnate electrons, which have neither form nor mass, 
but only symbolise some mysterious blending of force and 
motion, mere casual centres of disturbance in these still seas 
of boundless nothingness. 

What of our human souls, of which nothing even so 
tangible as a discarnate electron has been discovered, but 
without whose cognitions these mysteries would be non- 
existent in the great void ? Do they not pursue as lonely and 
uncharted a course as these continents of matter, and are 
they not as little conscious of the proximity or remoteness, 
as little aware of the true inwardness, of each other as 
Neptune and Betelguese ? Not quite. At least, they are 
like ships that pass in the night. We dimly see their conti- 

ous bulk, hear the lazy creaking of cordage, the subaqueous 
mumble of toiling engines, and occasionally catch a glimpse 
of reflected lantern light through portholes that are unat- 
tainable to the human eye ; but only for a moment, because 
of the inexorable force that sends them on toward a morning- 
rophesied horizon, leaving us in ignorance of their inmost 
e which remains for ever hidden and immaculate. 

And this space-time continuum is peculiarly the concept, 
perhaps the product, of our West European culture. It is 
indeed disturbing that so acute an observer as Dr Spengler 
seems convinced that the West European culture has played 
its réle in history almost to the bitter end, and now awaits 
an inevitable death without hope of recurrence in the world 
of three dimensions, or even of being understood by the men 
of other cultures, because, lacking the viewpoint of the West 
European soul, they can never taste the content of its 
appetite for life and mystic dreams of space and time. It 
seems unbelievable that this grand vision, this amazing 
evocation of mystical, scientific discovery, once caught, can 
ever wholly perish from the sunlit realm of Mind. 


JOHN A. OSOINACH. 


Law Orrices, Mempuis, TENNESSEE. 






























MR MORGAN’S “SPARKENBROKE.” 


W. G. MOORE, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. 


TuHIs is not a review ; the time for them is past. Nor is ita 
professional critique. If the sale of Mr. Morgan’s books 
maintains its present proportions we shall no doubt have 
some of that criticism which only those engaged in the craft 
of letters can give. It would be unfair to fiction of a high 
order and of an unusual type to pretend that this essay is 
anything more than a soliloquy on some of the esthetic 
issues involved in a book which is more revealing than most 
of the nature of art, and in particular of the art of fiction. 

Readers of The Fountain will not be surprised to find 
the hero of Mr Morgan’s last novel introduced as possessing 
that vitality which ‘shines down from the canvases of 
the 17th century.” There is not so much of that century in 
Sparkenbroke, although the two books are in their characters 
and structure closely parallel. Once more we are reading 
the story of a girl’s love divided between two men, and the 
differences in the three figures—the only real characters in 
both books—serve to bring out the essential identity of the 
two plots. This identity affords perhaps the chief clue to 
the novelist’s philosophy. 

In many ways Sparkenbroke is a richer tale than its 
predecessor. Its phases are more independently developed, 
its incidents have a poise and fullness of narration that 
more successfully disguises the thread linking them into one 
theme. The episode of Peter, for instance, difficult to fit 
into a story that contains no other figure of the same fleshy 
stupidity as this cricketing lover, strikes one as more 
inherently part of the theme than the vivid escape from the 
Dutch camp in which Lewis took part. The notion of the 
two worlds proclaimed in the epigraph from Plato runs 
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into almost every separate episode and is heightened by all 
the subordinate figures—by Mr Leward no less than by the 
Rector, by Helen and even by the nurse who was always 
writing to Carnoustie from Italy. 

In construction this might be called a “ comforting ”’ 
bok. It has a sustained artistry that, once recognised, 
lends a curious feeling of assurance to the reception of the 
sory. One welcomes incident with the feeling that some- 
thing adequate and living will come with it. The unim- 
portant things are not slurred over. Peter’s letters, George’s 
practice, Piers’ attacks of angina, the lady setting her alarm 
dock after the ball was over—all these have a patience and 
rsonance of description that raises them from incidentals 
tothe quality of living action, which each incidental part of 
life possesses when it is lived through. The novelist is no 
longer unfair to life in his construction of a story. 

Yet the book has its purple passages. The quality of its 
prose—one is tempted to telescope its characteristic features 
into the epithet ‘‘ dynamic dignity ’—is seen to best advan- 
tage in the descriptions of Lucca. The town at mid-day, 
at evening, the artist’s life in his work—again these are no 
adjuncts, but aspects of the drama played out in and through 
them. They culminate in what to many may appear the jewel 
of the book—Mary’s visit to the tomb of Ilaria in the cathe- 
dral. This beautiful description fits so closely into the web 
of the story that it becomes a revelation comparable to 
those moments in life where crisis or a tense moment sym- 
bolises in some concrete impression an inward strain, so 
that the two are henceforth connected in one experience. 
Sparkenbroke is made to visit the same monument, and the 
double narration fixes the tomb as the symbol of a funda- 
mental aspect of the story. 

Like certain others, the incident seems almost too per- 
fectly rounded to its purpose. One of the exciting things 
about this author is the way in which certain chiselled parts 
of his work carry traces of their creation about them. The 
story is too well, too intentionally, told for it to appear 
natural. This is not at all counter to Mr Morgan’s theory 
of his art. There is no evidence that he appreciates, or aims 
at reproducing, the natural, in our usual senses of that word. 
He constructs according to his vision, and is, one would 
Imagine, more anxious that his construction should represent 
him than life. He is personal rather than natural. 

If the tale be richer, so also is the background, though 
hot so intense as in The Fountain. Here is no re-creation of 
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seventeenth-century mysticism, but a running commen 

on art and life. The ideas almost swamp the story, 
times the fusion of thoughts and characters strikes one % 
again superior to The Fountain, but novel and argumeat 
are apt to defeat all but the greatest writers who attempt ty 
present them together. The xsthetic impression is hardly, 
unity in this work. The reader tends to see the beautig 
in the story rather than the beauty of the story. Howeve 
interesting the theory which a novel sets out to illustrate 
the true novel can never be a written-up theory ; its elements 
are not born of theory; they may distil it, they must not 
obey it. 

But there are great compensations. The story is one of 
an artist’s living and writing. Rarely are the moods and the 
springs of artistic creation found so delineated. This wealth 
of reflection seems inseparable from a longer story by Morgan, 
and the reflective passages are here never irrelevant ; they 
are essential to the impression made by the characters, 
The events impress because we are shown reflective people 
with free rein allowed to their reflection. The “ story of 
what happened to them ’’—this conventional phrase would 
describe less than half the action. Their sensitiveness to 
what was happening is for this story-teller the real event, 
Curiously enough, this provides a novelty of technique ina 
book otherwise constructed on rather conventional lines, 
One wonders what Henry James would have said to it. 
The narration would have seemed to him Dickensian in its 
straightforward alternation between the fortunes of the 
various characters. It keeps that Olympian attitude of 
knowing even the unknowable parts of what is related, but 
it is a question whether, in revealing the reflection connected 
with the actions, Morgan does not himself achieve the illu 
sion of reality desired by James, without the inconveniences 
(appalling to an artistic nature of a certain stamp) that cling 
to the American’s method. 

Is it a chance impression that this story seems almost as 
charged with literary associations as it is with esthetic 
theory? The spirit of imagination comes like Fouqué’s 
Undine among men to disturb by its beauty the even tenot 
of their lives. In his pursuit of vitality, in his love for the 
moment which contains within it an endless life, Sparken- 
broke is close to the experience of Goethe. His resemblances 
to Byron have been pointed out by one critic, but perh 
Shelley (who is quoted at decisive points in the book) is the 
truer parallel to this poetic nature, compact of ecstasy 
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desire for transcendence and peace. His attitude to Mary 
appeared to one reader to be a prose commentary on Brown- 
ing’s “‘ The Statue and the Bust.’’ These various facets of 
the story which appeal to different readers would make it 
dificult for them to agree even as to saying what it is really 
about. The story is one that would be retold by different 
peo le in different ways, and which can be read from the 
oie of any one of its three characters. It is certainly the 
sory of its title figure, an artist who is enabled by the 
imagination to live in that other world of the soul of which 
Plato speaks, in which death itself becomes “ an incident in 
a continuous immortality ’’ (386). His art and his love 
keep him on a higher plane of vitality than is possible to 
most mortals ; he inhabits a world in which, we are told, 


“to imagine was to live, to live was to imagine. He 
yielded himself to the exaltation that possessed him, 
cleansed by it of its confusions, and endowed with that 
sense of being absolved which was in him the emblem 
of esthetic passion ”’ (214). 


We are reading in such passages the story of the imagina- 
tion rather than of any person, and it is described in reli- 
gious terms: absolution, pardon, redemption. It has the 
supreme quality of religious truth for which all else can be 
sacrificed. The things which compose ordinary life : pledges, 
human relationships, conventions are valueless compared 
toit. ‘* There is no failure except failure of the imagination.” 
It urges the lovers towards physical intercourse with such 
persistence that they finally sacrifice their peace of mind to 
the rarer peace of obedience to what Keats called “ the 
holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of Imagina- 
tion.” 

_This remarkable theme takes on a new aspect when 
viewed from the standpoint of Mary. In a sense, it could 
be truly called the story of the awakening of a singularly 
tich nature, a feminine temperament of that pliant mould 
which fits itself into the world of its present horizons and 
is satisfied with a Peter before she is really conscious of her 
personality at all, is definitely won by the devotion of the 
doctor and finally her whole nature raised to a higher pitch 
by the imaginative world to which Sparkenbroke calls her. 
But these two later stages, occurring simultaneously, make a 
deliberate choice necessary on Mary’s part, and in this 
thoice lies the centre of gravity of the whole book. Here, if 
anywhere, may we find the explanation of our own reaction 
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to the story, and as much insight as we are likely to get of 
the vital factors in Morgan’s own vision of it. 

It seems clear, first of all, that the author’s interest jy 
given to situation and ideas rather than to character gg 
such. We are confronted, not with complex people, by 
with a relationship. In a sense idiosyncrasies do not matter, 
All the characters are idealised so that the issue in which 
they are involved should be presented on its highest plane, 
appreciable to every reader as a situation applicable to 
himself. This gives to the characters a rarity and a beauty 
that some will find unreal. For example, Mary. 


‘In the rare temper of a mind not armoured against 
the world by knowledge, but endowed by a special 
grace with immunity from its corruptions, she had for 
him a quality of redemption and release : . . a pene- 
trative simplicity, a creative power to liberate by 
acceptance ”’ (365). 


But the interesting thing about Mary is not this or any other 
quality of her character, but the dilemma with which she is 
faced. Again a few lines of description, at a tense moment 
in the story, reveal the central theme : 


** She desired the quiet of her former life, which was 
in accordance with her nature, and that fiery perci- 
pience by which, in Sparkenbroke, her nature was 
lighted and magnified ; above all, a harmony of these 
two, that she might have peace; but to reconcile 
them was beyond her strength, to choose between 
beyond her courage ”’ (381). 


This tragic dilemma makes an unusual situation. Nine 
stories out of ten present the triangle relationship, where 
the girl’s affinities are not with her husband. This is no 
such case. We cannot tell with which of the two men Mary 
is most closely bound. She loves both, and is completely 
happy, save in short spaces, with neither. The relationship 
between the three is unique—as was that in The Fountain. 
It comes upon them unsought, with all the inevitability of 
perfectly natural thing. It is due to no fault or sin in any 
of them, but increases in power as they are true to them- 
selves. This tragedy is the accompaniment and consequence 
of their maturing character. It could be avoided by thet 
return to the ordinary life: their advance to fuller per 
sonality makes it inescapable. 
There are only two ways out of such a situation as this: 
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renunciation on the part of one of the three persons con- 
cerned, or acquiescence in it by all of them. The curious 
thing is, that where the imagination is supreme, the first 
of these alternatives is out of the question. The love of 

and Piers comes by virtue of imaginative power, it 
means for each of them an increase of such power. To forego 
it, therefore, would be unthinkable to any maturing person. 
jt would be more than self-denial; it would be turning 
me’s back upon the best elements in one’s personality, 
refusing in a word to be a personality, to be oneself. Hence, 
the suggestion, more than once considered, of keeping to 
the covenants by which these lovers are bound, is rejected 
as a betrayal of individuality in the interests of bourgeois 
morality. This comes to light best in the final meditations 
of Piers : 


“‘ It seemed, for a moment, an impulse of passionate 
generosity—to go, to leave her in peace. The violence 
of that abandonment tempted him—the theatre was 
in it—so magnificent a self-sacrifice—so noble an exit, 
the orchestra clashing its approval. But the idea was 
false. Even if it were possible, such withdrawal could 
not heal her; . . . if he went violently, it would be in 
the pride of a lying abstinence.” 


The phrases are significant, and not only for the subtlety 
of analysis they convey. They show why Sparkenbroke, 
as Mary, decides to acquiesce in the new situation, to follow 
it to the desired end regardless of consequence, to satisfy 
the imagination at the cost of broken lives. For Mary the 
same decision has more sharply emphasised results. A 
character so delicate cannot for long attempt complete 
loyalty to two people. For her life is impossible without 
either, and she is doomed as surely and as impersonally as 
any ancient character pursued by the fates. The scene of 
her attempted suicide, which one critic has found unreal, is 
a enening of the inevitable end of a despairing per- 
sonality. 

The tragedy in the book is thus of an extreme pessimism. 
It is a consequence, not of sin, of pride, of blindness, but of 
fulfilment, enrichment, maturity. It is tragedy inherent in 
the scheme of things rather than caused by personal decision. 
It is not their fault that it descends upon these people. It 
is because they are so made, and because they have, as 
naturally as any plant, reached out to a fuller life. The will 
plays no part in their conduct. It seems opposed to all the 
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inward motives which they follow. The imagination has ap 
authority transcending conscience, enthralling the wij, 
In one of those surprise scenes, in which this author unyeils 
the spirits presiding over his story, we are shown the Recto 
in his library at the moment when Piers comes down the 
garden to ask Mary to depart with him to Italy. The good 
clergyman is commending to the girl “‘ the maxim of Des. 
cartes that nothing was altogether within our power except 
our thoughts,” asking for the book that he may read 
little for himself. The very name of the philosopher stands 
over against all else in this story. The will could only decide 
on an amputation of what is holiest in one’s life, which js 
inconceivable. It is not the spirit of Descartes which per. 
vades this chiselled modern tale of cultured people. It is 
that of Augustine. We are shown a world which is nothing 
less than Augustinian in the sense of corruption which it 
conveys, human nature poisoned in the exercise of its chief 
glory, a world in which the supreme human faculties cause 
the ruin of the only type of life capable of enjoying them. 

I believe that the extraordinary variety of appreciation 
which Mr Morgan’s books encounter is due to our failure to 
recognise that they have an ethos, a Weltanschauung, of 
their own. If that ethos is not ours and is incompatible with 
ours, we cannot get full esthetic pleasure from a work built 
upon it. It may prove to be much further removed than we 
suspect from our own habitual view of things. It includes 
many of what we call the virtues: love, beauty, imagina- 
tion, intuition. Yet with all these, it has tragedy insepar- 
ably knit to the very beauty of life and experience. A world 
in which tragedy comes—referring of course to the break-up 
of the personality, not the tragedy which is only of outward 
circumstance—to single-minded people who have no know- 
ledge of wrong, and indeed comes to them because of the 
natural exercise of the deepest force they recognise within 
them, that world is created by the enemy of mankind, and 
not by God. It is contrary to all views of the world in which 
the personality is at all times, even when in touch with 
beauty, faced with decision, and attains its real balance and 
peace in and through sacrifice, renunciation of what may 
appear the most compelling forms of beauty. Its most 
complete opposite is perhaps the Christian notion of 4 
holiness not of the imagination, which renounces perfection 
in the interests of life, which is persuaded that “‘ he that 
loses his life shall save it.”’ 

All art, it has been said, is an appraisal of existence, and 
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itis striking how much of the greatest art appraises existence 
in terms, 1 do not of course say identical, but not incom- 
patible, with what may be termed the Christian view of 

rsonality. The qualities which ruin men in the work of 
fophocles or Shakespeare or Racine or Meredith are selfish- 
ness, ambition, indulgence, cruelty—and most of us admit 
such qualities as these to be ruinous forces in life. In 
Sparkenbroke one moves into a world in which almost the 
opposite prevails, in which men are brought to ruin by 
ualities we all admire and desire, by ecstasy, imagination, 

at inward sense of beauty in life which is “the master light 
of all our seeing.” We feel that a world in which such things 
happen is godless, cruel, mischievous, name it as we will, and 
we are faced with the paradox that in a work filled with 
beauties of many kinds, the true esthetic pleasure is denied us. 

It is perhaps idle to seek for reasons of this dissonance. 
It may be that the imagination, as Mr Morgan portrays it, 
means something other than that “‘ synthetic and magical 
power ” of which Coleridge wrote. It means of course the 
opposite of a prosaic existence, the enemy of convention, but 
more than this. For Sparkenbroke it is identical with wisdom, 
for Mary it means admission to an existence that makes her 
a puppet rather than a person. With that rare candour 
given to Mr Morgan’s characters, she expressed this herself : 


** Love, she had always believed, would be, when 
it came to her, a supreme sanity and reconciliation, 
a coming into harbour, not this blind, stormy impulse 
that drove her to him in desperate surrender of her 
will ” (219). 


But how are we to reconcile such an impulse, and the sensual 
attraction which is never absent from it, with the notion 
of art which it produces in Sparkenbroke, “ an artist being 
in his view not an origin but a contact ” ? 

That crowning paradox may well be the key to what 
baffles us throughout the book. Art is exalted at the expense 
of life. For Sparkenbroke, “ life was less alive than art, for 
in life vitality was dissipated in a thousand irrelevant and 
contradictory movements; its essence seldom appeared ” 
(212). So, though life be contradictory and may lead us to 
pain or misery such that death is release, art is divine and 
supreme. ‘“‘ All perfect art is a likeness of God carved by 
himself in the sleep of the artist ” (217). 

WILL MOORE. 
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inward motives which they follow. The imagination has ap 
authority transcending conscience, enthralling the wil, 
In one of those surprise scenes, in which this author unyej 
the spirits presiding over his story, we are shown the Recto 
in his library at the moment when Piers comes down the 
garden to ask Mary to depart with him to Italy. The good 
clergyman is commending to the girl “‘ the maxim of De. 
cartes that nothing was altogether within our power except 
our thoughts,” asking for the book that he may read 
little for himself. The very name of the philosopher stands 
over against all else in this story. The will could only decide 
on an amputation of what is holiest in one’s life, which js 
inconceivable. It is not the spirit of Descartes which per. 
vades this chiselled modern tale of cultured people. It is 
that of Augustine. We are shown a world which is nothing 
less than Augustinian in the sense of corruption which it 
conveys, human nature poisoned in the exercise of its chief 
glory, a world in which the supreme human faculties cause 
the ruin of the only type of life capable of enjoying them. 

I believe that the extraordinary variety of appreciation 
which Mr Morgan’s books encounter is due to our failure to 
recognise that they have an ethos, a Weltanschauung, of 
their own. If that ethos is not ours and is incompatible with 
ours, we cannot get full esthetic pleasure from a work built 
upon it. It may prove to be much further removed than we 
suspect from our own habitual view of things. It includes 
many of what we call the virtues: love, beauty, imagina- 
tion, intuition. Yet with all these, it has tragedy insepar- 
ably knit to the very beauty of life and experience. A world 
in which tragedy comes—referring of course to the break-up 
of the personality, not the tragedy which is only of outward 
circumstance—to single-minded people who have no know- 
ledge of wrong, and indeed comes to them because of the 
natural exercise of the deepest force they recognise within 
them, that world is created by the enemy of mankind, and 
not by God. It is contrary to all views of the world in which 
the personality is at all times, even when in touch with 
beauty, faced with decision, and attains its real balance and 
peace in and through sacrifice, renunciation of what may 
appear the most compelling forms of beauty. Its most 
complete opposite is perhaps the Christian notion of a 
holiness not of the imagination, which renounces perfection 
in the interests of life, which is persuaded that ‘he that 
loses his life shall save it.”’ 

All art, it has been said, is an appraisal of existence, and 
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itis striking how much of the greatest art appraises existence 
in terms, 1 do not of course say identical, but not incom- 

tible, with what may be termed the Christian view of 

rsonality. ‘The qualities which ruin men in the work of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare or Racine or Meredith are selfish- 
ness, ambition, indulgence, cruelty—and most of us admit 
such qualities as these to be ruinous forces in life. In 
Sparkenbroke one moves into a world in which almost the 
opposite prevails, in which men are brought to ruin by 
ualities we all admire and desire, by ecstasy, imagination, 

at inward sense of beauty in life which is “‘the master light 
of all our seeing.”” We feel that a world in which such things 
happen is godless, cruel, mischievous, name it as we will, and 
we are faced with the paradox that in a work filled with 
beauties of many kinds, the true esthetic pleasure is denied us. 

It is perhaps idle to seek for reasons of this dissonance. 
It may be that the imagination, as Mr Morgan portrays it, 
means something other than that “‘ synthetic and magical 
power” of which Coleridge wrote. It means of course the 
opposite of a prosaic existence, the enemy of convention, but 
morethan this. For Sparkenbroke it is identical with wisdom, 
for Mary it means admission to an existence that makes her 
a puppet rather than a person. With that rare candour 
given to Mr Morgan’s characters, she expressed this herself: 


** Love, she had always believed, would be, when 
it came to her, a supreme sanity and reconciliation, 
a coming into harbour, not this blind, stormy impulse 
that drove her to him in desperate surrender of her 
will ” (219). 


But how are we to reconcile such an impulse, and the sensual 
attraction which is never absent from it, with the notion 
of art which it produces in Sparkenbroke, “ an artist being 
in his view not an origin but a contact ” ? 

That crowning paradox may well be the key to what 
baffles us throughout the book. Art is exalted at the expense 
of life. For Sparkenbroke, “ life was less alive than art, for 
in life vitality was dissipated in a thousand irrelevant and 
contradictory movements; its essence seldom appeared ”’ 
(212). So, though life be contradictory and may lead us to 
pain or misery such that death is release, art is divine and 
supreme. ‘‘ All perfect art is a likeness of God carved by 
himself in the sleep of the artist ” (217). 


WILL MOORE. 


Oxrorp. 








EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 


A PREHISTORIC STUDY. 
DR RENDEL HARRIS. 


It has surprised me somewhat to find how little attention 
has been given to the subject of the prehistoric relations 
which subsisted between Egypt and Abyssinia, and I think 
that the time has perhaps come when one might gather up 
in simple terms a few facts which have escaped the attention 
beth of the Egyptologists and of the modern political 
Egyptians. I propose to show that Abyssinia was at one 
time colonised from Egypt itself, and occupied by settle- 
ments of Egyptian explorers, who came in search of gold 
and ivory and rock oil and rare plants; and in that con- 
nection we shall show that there is reason to believe that the 
Blue Nile was under Egyptian supervision from its source 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tsana to the Mediterranean 
itself. For the Egyptian the Blue Nile was the Nile, as it 
certainly was the main origin of the fertility of Egypt 
itself; and this implies amongst other things that Bruce 
was right when he went up the Blue Nile in search of the 
source of the river, rather than up the other branch which 
we call the White Nile, which meets the Blue Nile at Khar- 
toum. 

Now these are important points if they can be estab- 
lished. They have an actual political as well as a geo- 
graphical value. We proceed then to show in the simplest 
terms the reasons for the statements which we have made. 

We shall have to refer to some researches of our own 
with regard to the diffusion of civilisation with Egypt as 4 
centre, but we are not proposing to make an advertisement 
of the separate groups of Essays upon which we have been 
engaged in recent years. If we refer to them it is simply 
because they cannot altogether be avoided. To begin then. 
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It fell to my lot to point out that the island in the Indian 
Qcean which we know by the name of Socotra, and which 
the Greeks knew by the name of Dioscorides, betrays by its 
yery name, which means the Sokhet of Ra (the field of Ra), 
that it was an Egyptian colony, where the inhabitants 
followed the Egyptian religion. It was sufficient to observe 
in passing that one of the quarters of the great city of 
Memphis carried the same name and might equally be 
regarded as a religious foundation. We did not at first 
ee how much was involved in this discovery. We sent the 
Egyptians down the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean, but it 
is quite clear upon reflection that if Egyptian mariners 
ventured several hundred miles away from land into the 
Indian Ocean, it is quite unthinkable that they should have 
avoided either the South Arabian shore or that part of the 
African coast which we call Somaliland. 

This Somaliland is known to the early Egyptians by 
the name of PUNT, and we may confirm our suggestion that 
Punt was more or less an Egyptian colony in the following 
manner. A reference to The Times map of Abyssinia will 
show us a settlement by the name of Socora, which must 
mean either Socotra over again, or perhaps, with greater 
probability, a form like Socra, where soc is the Egyptian 
masculine for field, which corresponds to the feminine SOKHET 
which we have already detected. The early Egyptians, 
then, had actually settled in Abyssinia. 

In the next place, we had a striking discovery offered to 
usin Ashanti-land, where again it was The Times newspaper 
which drew our attention to the rivers which were being 
dredged in modern times for gold by British prospectors. 
Amongst these rivers “‘ which wander o’er sands of gold,” or, 
ifwe prefer it, gold-bearing mud, the chief is to-day known 
by the name of Ankobra. As we have said, our attention 
was arrested by this name. It was obviously Egyptian, and 
could be at once interpreted as the Life of the Heart of Ra, 
ftom which it was natural to assume that gold was intended 
as being a symbol of the great luminary ; but then it occurred 
tous further that we had seen this name in Abyssinia, where 
Ankober was the ancient capital, or at least one of the 
principal cities. A little further acquaintance with Abys- 
sinian history and the works of travellers showed us that 
Ankober might equally be interpreted as “the Golden 
City.” If this be the case, the Egyptians must have settled 
there. We showed, in fact, that this title, ‘‘ Life of the Heart 
of Ra,” actually became the designation of certain of the 
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later Pharaohs. We had now found two settlements 
Egyptians in Abyssinia in the earliest times, and there wy 
more to follow. 

Our next discovery was made from an observation of th 
common cereal diet of the Abyssinians who call the bregj 
sprinkled with pepper, which is their chief aliment, by th 
name of teff. Upon this name a colleague acutely obserye 
that this was the Egyptian word TcHEFA which is the comm 
word for food whether of gods or men. If the Egyptians 
introduced cereals into Abyssinia, we may assume that they 
were the civilisers of the country in the highest sense of the 
word, for civilisation in Abyssinia and elsewhere arise 
when grain products for food are introduced. This led 
however, to a further observation of the highest importance, 
The initial letter at the beginning of the word for food may 
be written TcH. It is difficult for most Europeans to pro. 
nounce this letter when it occurs in an Egyptian word. 
It is, however, a genuine Abyssinian letter, and was probably 
the first letter in the name of the sacred lake in Abyssinia 
from which the Blue Nile descends. As we have said, it is 
difficult to transliterate a word beginning with this letter, 
My friend Waldmeier who spent ten years of his life in the 
service of the gospel in Abyssinia, writes the name of this 
letter as TZANA, and it is not uncommon to find it so tran- 
scribed. Other people will render it Tana, or some similar 
form. If now we were to come down to the Mediterranean, 
following the arm of the Nile which reaches the sea where 
the Greeks established a colony by the name of Tanis, and 
where the adjacent country is known by the name of Zoan 
in Hebrew and San in Arabic, we are able to infer that both 
the city at the mouth of the delta and the area of the delta 
which adjoins it were known by the name of Tchan, the 
initial letter giving rise to the various modifications which 
we find in Greek, in Hebrew and elsewhere. 

Now notice carefully, this is the same name practically 
as that of the sacred lake in Abyssinia. There is no difference 
worth regarding between Tzana and Tchan. In other words, 
the Blue Nile from its source to the Mediterranean must 
have been known by this name, which it carries from its 
rise to its exodus. This is a very important suggestion, 
because it implies that the Egyptians were in possession 
practically of the whole of the Blue Nile, and in fact for 
them the Nile was the Blue Nile. Indeed it is from this 
branch that the chief fertilising deposits are actually derived. 
We suggest, then, that Egypt had primitive connection 
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vith Abyssinia, and should be regarded as the parent of its 
frst civilisation. 

Now let us look a little further. When I was writing 
me account of Egyptian expeditions made in the earliest 
times into the Caucasus and beyond, I was able to point 
git that the whole of the Caspian Sea was at one time under 
Igyptian supervision, and that the oil wells which are still 
the greatest source of wealth in that region, had an Egyptian 
mame. They are known to-day, or at least their capital 
town is so designated, by the name of Baku which is exactly 

tian for oils, and must have received that name at a 
very early date. 

Now when The Times brought out their convenient map 
of the seat of war, it was pointed out at once by my friend 
Dr Collignon that there was a settlement marked by the 
name of BAKO, which should again be interpreted as being 
an oil centre where oil had been collected from the earliest 
times by Egyptian prospectors. There seems to be little 
doubt that this interpretation is correct, and that the oil is 
till to be found there. It will not be long before some 
Abyssinian Syndicate takes over again the boring for oil, 
which cannot be very far below the surface. If our interpre- 
tation of the name is correct, we may say that in very early 
and perhaps prehistoric times, Egyptian prospectors had 
already been at work in Abyssinia as they had been at work 
on the Caspian. 

Here then are six indications of early Egyptian activity 
in Abyssinia. We have found the worship, the food, the 
dil, the gold, and both termini of the great river to have 
marks of Egyptian occupation. It is not our business to say 
what a modern Egyptian Government ought to think or to 
do in the face of these coincidences and traditions, but they 
may at least be advised that there was a time when Egypt 
took vastly more interest in the future of Ethiopia than it 
appears to do at the present time. 

The foregoing argument is an abbreviation of a much 
more extended statement which it is in our power to make. 
We give it in the form here presented in order to focus the 
attention both of Egyptologists and Egyptians on the 
political antecedents of controversies which are at present 


pending. 
RENDEL HARRIS. 


BirMiIncHam. 
































THE MIRACLES OF LOURDES.’ 


THE REV. FATHER M. BEVENOT, S.J., 
Professor of Fundamental Theology, Heythrop College. 


I HAVE never been to Lourdes ; and, naturally, as a Catholic 
I regret it. But perhaps the fact will help to remove a 
least one line of criticism of these reflections: that I have 
been hypnotized by the atmosphere of the place, and» 
cannot be expected to give an independent judgement. Of 
course I have read about Lourdes, attended lectures describ. 
ing the miracles wrought there, and have weighed the 
evidence put forward. That evidence has convinced me 
that miracles do occur there, though I allow my scepticism 
free rein when some fresh miraculé is placarded in the 
papers, and do not relinquish it until the Bureau des Con 
statations has pronounced itself fully satisfied that the event 
is beyond the powers of the medical profession to explain. 

But, did I not yet already believe in Lourdes, I should 
have been “‘ converted’ by Mrs Sylvia Leith-Ross’s article 
in the October number of this Journal. It was such a con- 
trast to what is usually written about Lourdes, either by 
Catholics or by non-Catholics. Nothing could be mor 
objective than her simple, almost matter-of-fact narrative 
of the apparitions to Bernadette, and her account of what 
may be called the daily life of Lourdes during one-half 
the year. Nothing is more refreshing than to hear, from one 
who had ample opportunities of judging, that 


‘there was, as far as I could see, an amazing absent 
of tension, emotionalism or excitability, and an equally 
amazing absence of disappointment when the days 
passed and no miracles occurred ”’ (p. 89). 


1 Reflections on an article: ‘‘ The Miracle of Lourdes,” by Sylvia 
Leith-Ross, in the HisBERT JoURNAL, October 1986, 
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It is this objectiveness which gives special value to what 
she writes. One has confidence that, where she is nar- 
mting what she has seen, we can rely absolutely on her 
widence. No one will fail to be moved by her final descrip- 
tion of the scene at the Piscines, where 


“the sufferers saw the sum of suffering round them and 
forgot their own. ... It was the blind who cried 
loudest that the lame might walk, and the lame who 
begged that the blind might see. They began by 
crying ‘Deliver me!’ but before their prayer was 
finished, pity implored ‘ Deliver them !’ ” 


It is in all this that, leaving aside the miracles of Lourdes, 
she sees the “* miracle of Lourdes.” It is that “ an average 
of 14,000 pilgrims a day from May to October” come to 
lourdes at all—mention is made, in passing, of 45,000 in 
he Pélerinage du Nord, and of 100,000 in the Pélerinage 
National—it is the “‘ strength and sweetness which holds 
these vast crowds together in a sensible, orderly whole, 
which stills the bitterness of disappointment, and sends the 
sick away uncured, but reconciled.” And we are won by 
her frankness in admitting that even this miracle, subsidiary 
as it really is, she does not know how to explain. 

Yet it is not this which would have caused my “ conver- 
sion,” but what she says of “the miracles of Lourdes ” 
after all. Her initial attitude towards them is clear : 


“* Whether the apparitions were real or not, whether 
the sick are supernaturally healed, whether unbelievers 
are suddenly converted, whether prayers are miracu- 
lously answered, is not, for the moment, of interest. 
What is of interest is that, in this age of reason, an 
average of 14,000 pilgrims a day from May to October 
enter Lourdes for the simple purpose of defying reason.” 


Yet, willy nilly, in the end, she must needs treat of them ; 
and whereas her last arresting paragraph professes to be 
her nearest approach to finding “ the key-note of Lourdes,” 
tis in reality a groping for an explanation of the miracles 
themselves. After describing that unselfish pity displayed 
by the sufferers in the Piscine, she asks: ‘‘ What might be 
the possibilities of this well-nigh incredible abolishment of 
self, even for a moment ? ” and she closes her article with the 
question: ‘‘ Can we apprehend what might come to pass 
Within that trinity of pity, suffering, and the love of God ? ” 
Rhetorical as these questions certainly are, the answer 
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which they imply involves not the coming of crowds y 
pilgrims daily to Lourdes during the summer months, pg 
their orderliness, their ordinary unemotionalism, the 
immunity from disappointment, but the miracles thep, 
selves which are said to occur there. There is no suggestig, 
in the article—it would be a ridiculous one—that the pilgri 
go there in order to experience that amazing oblivion gf 
self in their pity for others’ sufferings. It would be gti 
more foolish to suggest that the “ trinity of pity, suffering, 
and the love of God,” as manifested there, could bring ty 
pass the arrival of yet more thousands of pilgrims. It js 
in fact, the very miracles themselves which have had they 
revenge on the unconscious writer, and would be heard in 
spite of her efforts to ignore them. It is what she says o 
them that would have opened my eyes to their true sig 
nificance. 

The explanations usually put forward are set aside by 
her one by one. It is not mass-suggestion—and her sincerity 
in excluding this idea is enhanced by her noting the movin 
character of the invocations during the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is not hysteria or blind superstition, 
Nor is it faith: ‘“*. . . quite a number of patients come to 
the grotto with no belief whatever,” brought there by 
friends, or persuaded to come “ as a last resource.” “ But 
even among the cases where faith plays no conscious patt, 
miracles, and even, perhaps, the most startling ones, occur.” 
Nor is it any dishonesty in the work of the Bureau des 
Constatations :‘ 


“It is composed of experienced doctors of whose 
sincerity it is impossible to doubt. . . . Apparently, 
from all one reads and hears, the examination of 
alleged cures by the Bureau doctors is as careful and 
as critical as it is possible to be.” 


Where functional cases are recognised, “‘they are not 
counted as miracles, nor are cases which relapse taken into 
consideration.””» Many Catholics might take exception t 
her suggestion of ignorance of “some of the more subile 
forms of functional disease ” in the members of the Bureai, 
to her surmise that “ perfect freedom of discussion would 
be rare ”’ and to her emphasis on the fact that “* the diagnosis 
of the disease is not always equally careful ”’ (as the examils- 
tion of the alleged cures by the Bureau doctors). But all 
this only enhances the conclusion that, when all the case 
which might be called in doubt have been subtracted, 
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“there remains a residue, quite small perhaps, but very 
hard, surely, to explain away by any knowledge we have at 
nt.” } 
What, then, of her final suggestion? It is not in the 
pirit of carping criticism that I would deal with it, but only 
to show how, against the background in which it is set, it 


29 


yould have wrought my “ conversion.” Let us suppose the 
tion true, that the secret lies in the mysterious 
eenee of that selfless pity which is so noticeable in the 
sick of Lourdes. ‘‘ Their very life streamed out of them in a 
fulness of self more utter than one would have thought 
ible, and another life streamed in.” “ Pity, suffering, 
and the love of God.’’ Suppose it were just that: a new 
character in the psychic elements around the sufferers 
exerts a kind of telepathic influence which finds in one of 
them the adequate material on which to work, and the 
“miracle”? takes place. It is demanding rather much in 
the case of the virulent organic diseases which have been 
red, but let that pass. I imagine, though I may be wrong, 
that the cure, should it take place, would depend ultimately 
on the genuineness of all the psychic elements at work. 
Truth is at the back of nature, and if nature does not 
ordinarily so respond, it is because there is something selfish 
and therefore untrue in the sympathy which we normally 
give expression to. Psychologists are coming to admit 
more and more that the suggestion of untrue ideas does more 
harm than good : that in the end it is true ideas that “* work 
best.” If that is so, then for such a happy result to be 
achieved there must be no important element in the psychic 
entourage which is untrue. 

Now if there is one thing certain about Lourdes, it is 
that the pilgrims who go there, and especially the sick, are 
moved to do so by their faith, not the faith that they are 
healed, or that they are to be healed—or whatever it is that 
underlies ‘* faith-healing ”—but their Catholic Faith, on 
which is based their belief that God can and does work 
miracles, and that he can and does do so through the inter- 
cession of Our Blessed Lady at Lourdes. It is not a thing 
they are feeling all the time, but it is the fundamental con- 
vietion which is controlling all their movements from the 
picking for the journey to the bathing and praying in the 

ine. It is present even in those cases where the patient 


1 Perhaps a closer study of the more notable cases would have rendered 
the last seven words unnecessary. 


Vot. XXXV. No. 2. 9 
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has “no belief whatever ’—cases which are frankly th 
exception—because it is alive and perhaps all the mop 
vigorous in those about him, and because he himself ig g 
least passive with regard to the Faith, having allowe 
himself to be brought at all. Neglect that in the psychi 
atmosphere and its most important element is omitted, 
But if that faith is untrue, we should have something liabk 
grievously to impede the normal functioning of nature. Fo 
the underlying notion of Mrs Leith-Ross’s suggestion seens 
to be that nature works the “ apparent miracle ”’ becang 
the psychic forces emanating from those around, and thos 
in the subject himself, are in perfect accord and, if we may 
so put it, “ true to nature.” 

But this drives us to the curious conclusion that the 
suggested solution involves something which it was its 
purpose to minimize, if not to rule out. For in order that 
it should be correct, the apparent miracle would have to 
depend on the truth of what is believed at Lourdes, and that 
belief is that God works miracles there at the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin, and not by the ordinary forces of 
nature, psychic or other—not to mention the rest of the 
interlocking beliefs of the Catholic Faith. The only way 
of saving the suggested solution, even as an _ hypothesis 
for certain cases, is to say that God, building, as he ordinarily 
does, on nature, intervenes by crowning the work already 
done by the generous hearts who are pouring out their pity 
on one another, and effects the cure of the poor sufferer. 
In this-case, the trinity will be that of pity, suffering, and 
the love of God for men. 

Perhaps this is what Mrs Leith-Ross meant all the 
time, and that I have misunderstood her phrase “the love 
of God.” I took it that she meant the sufferers’ love of 
God, and that she was appealing to some hidden forces of 
nature beyond “any knowledge we have at present.” But 
I was put off by her suggestion that the pilgrims went 
to Lourdes “in this age of reason... for the simple 
purpose of defying reason,” and I concluded, perhaps 
rashly, that she would regard a direct intervention of God 


as being reason defied. 
M. BEVENOT, S.J. 


HeytTHrop COLLEGE. 
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A PARALLEL TO LOURDES. 
BLUMHARDT OF MOTTLINGEN AND HIS CIRCLE. 
DAVID CAIRNS. 


“It was one of the heresies of Edward Irving to maintain them [cures 
by special miracle] still to be possible. An extremely pure faculty of 
healing after confession and conversion on the patient’s part and prayer 
on the priest’s, was quite spontaneously developed in the German pastor, 
Joh. Christoph Blumhardt, in the early forties, and existed during nearly 
$0 years. Blumhardt’s life, by Ziindel . . . gives a pretty full account of 
his healing activity, which he invariably ascribed to direct divine inter- 
position. Blumhardt was a singularly pure, simple and non-fanatical 
character, and in this part of his work followed no previous model.”— 
W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 118. 


In the summer of 1929, while studying at Tibingen 
University, I was invited by a friend to form one of a party 
of students which was going to spend the day at Méttlingen 
—a village on the edge of the Black Forest. Méttlingen, it 
appeared, was famous as the place where Christoph Blum- 
hardt had been pastor nearly a hundred years ago. This 
village was the place of his struggle with the powers of 
darkness, and of the revival that followed close upon it ; 
here also had occurred the first of the spiritual healings 
which are associated with his name. 

Knowing at that time nothing of Blumhardt, I joined 
the party out of curiosity, and have to-day memories of 
pinewoods, of a simple village in a clearing in the forest, 
and a whitewashed church. It was a day of intermittent 
rainstorms, and I remember well the smell of wet clothes, 
the very simple meal of hot soup and black bread with which 
the crowd of visitors was served, and the inscription written 
in Gothic script on the walls of the hall in which we sat— 
“Jesus ist Sieger! ’>—‘* Jesus is Conqueror!” The main 
event of the day was our interview with Herr Stanger, an 
old man and a reformed drunkard, who claimed to carry 
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on the century-old tradition of spiritual healing. He was 
himself a cripple, and sat in a wheel-chair, and spoke ty 
each party as it came forward. He was obviously a sincere 
unlettered old man; to the leader of our party he said 
‘* You have played a fine trick on the devil by bringing all 
these young people here ! ”’ 

Blumhardt seems to be a name almost unknown ip 
England, though famous in Germany and Switzerland, and 
it is time that more was known about him in this country, 

In the year 1838 Johann Christoph Blumhardt was 
appointed to the Lutheran village church of M6éttlingen, 
He was the successor of a pastor called Barth, a man of 
considerable gifts, whose pietistic turn of mind had intro- 
duced a certain schism between the supposedly “ saved” 
and the unregenerate in his congregation and parish. In 
his previous posts as curate and as teacher in the Basel 
Mission, Blumhardt had shown that he was a man of very 
great spiritual powers and attractive character, and he 
might have looked forward to a happy and effective ministry 
in Méttlingen. No one would have been more astonished 
than himself had the future with its strange experiences 
been revealed to him. 

After he had been settled a year or two, a family of 
brothers and sisters of the name of Dittus moved into the 
ground floor of a small house in one corner of the village. 
The youngest of them, Gottliebin by name, was well known 
to Blumhardt, a woman of peculiar character, obviously 
“* psychic.”” She was a convinced Christian of rather unat- 
tractive and forbidding exterior, and there seemed to be a 
kind of mutual repulsion between her and Blumhardt. As 
soon as the Dittus family moved into their new house, 
Gottliebin felt a strange influence working upon her, which 
did not leave the rest of the family unaffected. Sitting 
down to a meal, and repeating the familiar German grace, 
““Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless the food that 
thou hast given to us,” she suddenly fell unconscious. 
Rappings and sounds were increasingly heard in the house, 
and more of what to-day would be called “ poltergeist 
phenomena.”’ Gottliebin seemed to be the centre of these 
activities, and she also saw certain figures, notably one which 
purported to be a woman of Méttlingen who had died two 
years earlier, and had inhabited the house. This ghost, 
Gottliebin asserted, was continually groaning and saying 
to her, “Give me that paper, and I shall not return!’ 
Gottliebin got no rest until by chance her brothers found on 
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the threshold of the room a half sheet of paper smeared with 
got, and on it were written certain illegible characters. 
It seems to have been some kind of charm. The ghost, 
Gottliebin said, carried in her arms a dead child; later 
communications purporting to come from her through the 
mouth of Gottliebin asserted her to have murdered it. 
After the discovery of the paper, Gottliebin had rest for a 
few weeks, but the rappings and other phenomena set in 
in with greater violence. She seemed to be often vio- 
lently attacked by invisible forces; one night she woke up 
sreaming that a red-hot hand had seized her by the throat, 
and on her neck were found blisters corresponding to the 
fingers of a hand. She would fall into seizures in which she 
tried to make an end of herself. Continually she had to be 
watched. One day when she was in a seizure, Blumhardt 
was visiting the house, and sitting by helpless. A sudden 
impulse came to him that this was no ordinary hysteria, 
but that devilish powers were at work, and he leapt across 
the room to her side crying, “‘ We have seen long enough 
what the devil can do, let us now see what the Lord Jesus 
cando! Woman, pray!” So saying, he pressed her hands 
together in the attitude of prayer, and she came at once to 
her senses. This roused Blumhardt to make continual 
intercession for her, and he gathered together a small circle 
of like-minded friends who undertook with him this duty. 
Many of his friends, both in the village and out of it, were 
highly critical of all that he was doing, but he defended 
himself on the ground that the doctors seemed to be able 
to do nothing—in short, that they agreed that this was a 
case of possession, and that to cease prayer was merely to 
leave her to the powers of evil. Meanwhile the intercessions 
always had the effect of securing her release for the time 
being, but the attacks always returned. Many different 
characters seemed to speak through the voice of the woman, 
claiming to be men and women of the village who were dead, 
but earthbound, having given themselves over to the powers 
of evil by the use of magic—which was then very prevalent 
as a nostrum against sickness in these remote villages 
Where medical aid could sometimes be got only with diffi- 
culty. At last these various “ spirits ’’ confessed that they 
were being overcome. ‘* Now it’s all up with us; there are 
1,067 of us, and we must go, we are broken and beaten by 
your continual praying and praying!” The possession, 
if it was such, was gradually being shattered. But in the 
last stages of this strange phenomenon the “ possession ” 
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seemed largely to leave Gottliebin and to settle on the othe 
members of her family, particularly one of her sisters, Qp 
the night of December 28, 1843, the sister was attacked with 
especial violence ; from her throat came taunts of defiance 
which seemed to come from a leading spirit of evil and magic— 
demanding that if he must depart, at least God would send 
some special sign, as it were, to honour his departure. The 
voice said that if its possessor must be cast out, the death. 
blow would be given to all the magic and sorcery which had 
so long enchained the village. About midnight there came 
from the young woman a cry of despair and defiance which 
lasted a whole quarter of an hour. It was a cry of an unheard 
of violence, and was heard by most of the inhabitants of 
the village, to their horror, as can easily be imagined. About 
two o’clock, as the body of the poor girl reclined twisted on 
her chair, a cry came stronger than ever from her throat— 
*“* Jesus is Conqueror, Jesus is Conqueror!” Those who 
heard it would not have believed it possible for a human 
voice to cry so loud, and half the village heard it, and was 
overwhelmed with awe. That was the end of the possession 
of the family of Dittus. 

It is not my aim here to attempt an explanation of these 
phenomena, or to assert the truth of all that the voices said. 
No doubt much can be explained in terms of hysteria, 
mediumistic powers, poltergeist phenomena, and _ possibly 
possession. We need not believe that where the patient 
believes himself to be possessed either by 1,067 spirits or 
by Legion, that such is really the case. But we must ask 
whether these terms we have used do really give any explana- 
tion. The fact remains that the family was, apparently by 
prayer, at last released from an incubus and horror which 
was overwhelming, whether its nature was what the voices 
claimed it to be, or not. It was certainly a notable victory 
over the power of evil. And certain it is that Gottliebin 
was from that day forth a different woman, who had great 
gifts of sympathy with children and sick persons, and a 
striking power of diagnosis. She gave up her life to the 
work of spiritual care and healing, and was able very quickly 
to distinguish the cases of sheer insanity, which Blumhardt 
did not attempt to treat, from those of psychological 
upheaval, which promised to yield to his methods. 

The second stage of the story followed at once. It was 
Revival. A day or two after the events above narrated, a 
man of the village came to the vicarage and asked to see the 
pastor. Knowing the bad reputation of his visitor, and 
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suspecting that he might be playing some trick upon him, 
Blumhardt was rather cold in his manner when the man 

to confess to him his sins and the present misery of 
hisconscience. But he prayed with him, and sent him away 

ently comforted. The next day the man returned and 
confessed still further, and would not be content to go until 
Blumhardt had ‘“‘ formally proclaimed the forgiveness of 
his sins. And, rejoicing at the salvation of this sinner, I 
made no objection, but laid my hands upon his head, and 
proclaimed that his sins were forgiven. For both the words 
of Jesus and the Augsburg Confession gave me the right to 
think that such an act was within the competence of my 
ofice.’” The man went away with “an unspeakable joy 
shining in his face, and it seemed to me,” says Blumhardt, 
“as if I had been lifted into a wholly new and completely 
unknown sphere, in which holy powers of the Spirit would 
beactive.”” This was the beginning of a movement of revival 
which stirred first the village and then the whole district. 
Day after day there came to the vicarage streams of people 
to confess their sins and receive the blessing of their pastor 
and God’s forgiveness. The services of the church were 
crowded, and while some of the neighbouring pastors com- 
plained that they were being forsaken by their people, 
others urged their parishioners to go to Méttlingen to receive 
the blessing which seemed to be coming from there. 

It may seem to some that this account shows Blumhardt 
to have been a man of hysterical emotional character. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. Physically a small 
figure, he had an active gait, a lively expression and a face 
betokening great sympathy and sense of humour; nothing 
could have been more unlike a religious fanatic in appear- 
ance. He was eminently sober and human in all his contacts 
and always careful in his actions and thoughts to be true to 
the Biblical norms of action. He was as much loved by the 
men of his parish as by the women, and by the less as well 
as the more religious. Weekly he discussed political ques- 
tions in the schoolhouse with the young men of the village, 
reading to them from the newspaper, of which perhaps 
only one or two copies daily reached Méttlingen in these 
times. His interest in all outside questions and problems 
was never lessened ; he was a man who loved God and his 
Kingdom with his whole mind, as well as his heart. Any- 
ing falsely emotional or abnormal in religion he at once 
checked—as when a child was brought to him which had 
astonished, and then impressed, and finally overwhelmed 
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its parents by preaching to them of their sins. This chili 
had then—and not before it was high time—been stricke, 
with dumbness. Blumhardt listens to the story from th 
weeping parents, and then thunders out to the boy, ‘* What 
is the fifth commandment?” until the child answer, 
** Honour thy father and thy mother.” Then Blumhardt 
delivers to him a lecture, concluding with the words, “Tf 
God wishes to have repentance preached to your parents, 
he certainly will not ask you to do it.”” The boy returned 
home cured. Blumhardt was remarkable for the sanity 
and balance of his views, his reliance upon God, and his 
complete humility with regard to himself. In him there was 
nothing of the forced sweetness, the mawkish vocabulary, 
the hothouse atmosphere which has marred so many 
revivalists and their movements. He was as foursquare and 
sane a man as Moody. 

This movement of revival was no mere flash in the pan 
in the life of Méttlingen. The pietists were lifted out of 
their pride and isolation from the rest of the people, and 
together with the hitherto godless made confession of their 
sins, and worshipped God in gladness. Vice became rare, 
and, as in early Christian days, it could not be hid when it 
did appear; the spiritual atmosphere was so clear that as 
soon as anything went wrong, an odour of evil was sensed 
in the place. And yet there was no atmosphere of inquisi- 
tion. Families were reunited, drunkards were redeemed, 
restitution was made for old dishonesties and quarrels were 
forgotten. The Bible was studied by many large groups in 
private houses, interest in foreign missions grew more and 
more active. The whole village was perhaps as nearly 
Christian as any community has ever been. Blumhardt’s 
own explanation of the matter was that in the struggle 
over the body of Gottliebin Dittus, the powers of evil had 
received such a blow that they could no longer hinder the 
working of the gospel and God’s grace. 

He believed that the revival and all that followed was 
the result of this—the hindrances to God’s power had in 
large degree been broken. He began to hope this movement 
might be merely the herald of a world-wide movement of 
the Spirit. Why should it be confined to Méttlingen? It 
was not Blumhardt but God who had won the victory, and 
God was not confined to the parish of Méttlingen. The 
despairing cry of the supposed evil spirit had become Blum- 
hardt’s own battle-cry of triumph, “ Jesus is Conqueror ! ” 
Soon, however, there came a third stage in this remark- 
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sble story—the miraculous healings. Unexpectedly, those 
ho came to confess their sins discovered in many cases 
that their physical ailments dropped from them with their 
ins. Men and women and children began to come to Matt- 
ingen from great distances, seeking physical healing, and 
wlief from disease, including sufferers declared beyond the 
rach of medical help. Now, as always, Blumhardt kept 
his head. He pointed out that what the sick must ask for 
yas primarily peace and reconciliation with God. Healing 
night or might not follow. And follow it often did, and 
there are accounts of cures quite as remarkable as those of 
lourdes, some of them medically attested. But the medical 
attestation was not insisted on, nor was it as regular or as 


J yaluable as that given at Lourdes, for the simple reason 


that the healings at Méttlingen were not connected with 
any bureau or organisation like that at Lourdes. But it is 
impossible to deny the objectivity of the Méttlingen healings, 
though some may naturally be called in question. That 
healing, and miraculous healing took place there seems as 
certain as that there was a spiritual revival. There is here 
no space to go into details, but we have reports of the cure 
of rheumatism, tuberculosis, eye and other diseases, and of 
the cure of cripples. 

There seems to have been about the whole story an 
atmosphere of quietness, a lack of fanatical exaltation, 
which inclines one to give the greater credence to the nar- 
tatives which tell of striking cures. Account is also given, 
for example, of some cases where the spiritual benefit was 
great, but where the physical illness was only slightly or 
not at all bettered. 

For a while Blumhardt’s activities were circumscribed by 
the Church authorities, who were acting under the convic- 
tion that the gospel was for the soul alone, while the body 
should be handed over to the mercies of the medical pro- 
fession. Therefore Blumhardt’s activities must be illegiti- 
mate. How these worthy Churchmen squared this theory 
with the gospel narrative is a question too difficult to answer ! 
Blumhardt himself always welcomed the co-operation of the 
doctor, unlike some of the Christian Scientists. The one 
thing which he refused to do was to intercede for any patient 
who was also using any superstitious or magical means to 
obtain recovery. 

After some more years, it became clear that he could 
hot continue his work of healing spiritual and physical 
ailments and also his ordinary ministry. The small village 
Vot. XXXV. No. 2. 9* 
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of Méttlingen was now crowded with guests desirous gf 
healing, and many more were unable to find admittang, 
Blumhardt received so many letters and appeals from such Refor 
persons that he felt more and more strongly the call to serye all ne 
a wider circle, and at last negotiations were concluded fg df 
the purchase of a large Hydropathic at Bad Boll, which haq . fi 
failed financially. The negotiations were made easy fy o 
Blumhardt by the King of Wiirttemberg, who was friendly poet 
to him and sympathetic to his work. The fears of the Spirit 
Stuttgart College of Medicine were calmed, Blumhart P B 
making it clear that he did not desire to treat those who wer 


and t 


definitely insane, but only those who were afflicted with = 
other physical ailments or psychologically in need of help, po 

At Bad Boll there came many to him for healing, and aay 
the Blumhardt and Dittus families there formed the spiritual and 


centre of the work. Here also, as at MOéttlingen, many went 
away healed, and many spiritually strengthened. Her] pp 
also Blumhardt was able to do much pastoral work amongst 
the visitors to Bad Boll who visited his study as well as 
attending daily worship led by him in the large hall of the 
quondam Hydropathic. Some were healed without ever 
coming into personal contact with himself; all who came 
were under the care of his household, and their needs were 
known and prayed for. There was no physical medium of 
healing save sometimes the blessing which Blumhardt gave 
to his guests accompanied by the laying of his hands on 
their heads. He knew well how to treat different cases; 
with some he would talk long and sympathetically, asking 
God’s guidance as to what advice to give them, with others 
he took a different course. One lady, haunted by nervous 
fears and troubles, found courage at last to visit his study, 
and started to tell him a long story of her sufferings. She 
was almost at once broken off with the words, “ Dear 
child, I have no time now, the Saviour bless you and take 
these troubles away.”’ She went out indignant, but healed. 
So Blumhardt’s life passed away in service and healing, 
and in continually growing faith and love and hope for the 
future. He never laid aside his hopes for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ. He awaited the Second Coming, not 
as one in the confidence of God, like many who are able to 
tell the day and the hour, but neither was he indifferent to 
the last great event. His belief, rather, was that God had 
delayed the Second Coming in kindness to men, that the 
Judgement might come with mercy, and not with too great 
severity. At the Reformation God had drawn near to met, 
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in after 
f the Gospel had streamed forth again a 
- tg ll almost concealed. But the hopes oe 
Rpemers were not fulfilled, the anak oh bras, ha _— 
i hurches were separated a 
reer. Tincastesdt tanht that the Second Coming awaits 
a f sith By faith we can hasten the last great oe 
Gi d’s Spirit, which will set free the Gospel all —s = 
world for man’s redemption, and for this outpouring of the 
iri d unceasingly. ; 
P gralardt died at Bad Boll in 187 ®,, xe the age ro — 
i im hi k and his sons 
four, leaving behind him his — neg tallies 
m. Of these sons one was to becom ng tage 
the Christian Socialist Movement, hich | 
is string ifm on Swiss and German Christianity, 


and upon the Dialectical Theology. aii alll 


BripcE oF ALLAN. 



































THE SUPREME SPIRITUAL IDEAL: 
THE ORIGINAL BUDDHIST VIEW. 


MRS RHYS DAVIDS. 


THE Editor has suggested that I associate what I have her 
to say with the article on similar lines in last October's 
issue by Professor Radhakrishnan. This scholar has been 
called, in a book appreciating his work, a liaison officer 
between East and West, so well does he understand both.! 
That article is a striking illustration of this. So much, init, 
are West and East linked in jewels drawn from the culture 
of West and—no, not “ East’’; that were a slight to Far 
Eastern culture—but from the culture of Europe and India, 
that what we read is scarcely more the Hindu view than a 
loftier and wider Indo-European standpoint. To one who 
knows his India of to-day, as he does and I do not, it is very 
possible that the Hindu idealist of to-day is, like himself, 
an interesting blend of modern ideals, Eastern and Western. 
So that, when we seek the Hindu view, it is this blend that 
we find—a phenomenon only to be expected, nay, hoped 
for, as an ushering in of the ideal seeker, who will be the 
child of all older cultures in his quest for the New, the yet 
Better. 
In that article, for instance, there come within purview 
the Hindu slogans of mdyd, sdnti, yoga (illusion, peace, 
introversive study). And of them he has a word to say 
betraying their belonging to his cultural tradition as a Hindu. 
Yet even here, is there not a borrowing from the West, 
when he speaks of the last term as a “ process of balancing 
the different sides of our nature ”’ ? 
To another Hindu cliché he makes no such intimate 
reference, yet it long was once a very Leitmotif in Indian 


1 Counter-attack from the East, by C. E. M. Joad. 
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religion, developing from just the prayer, in Vedas, to 
he freed (mucyate) from this and that, to the noun-con- 
eept in Upanishads :—first mukti and atimukti, later, 
moksa; namely, a freedom beyond reach of death to Deity 
conceived as 


‘¢ The one God, inner soul of all, 
cause of samsdra and of méksa ;”* 


and yet later, to a “‘ pathway to Brahman here in this world, 
the ‘mark’ of freedom ’”’; and then, but not later, rever- 
berating in early Buddhism. Here, under a risen monastic 
yogue it was diverted and shrivelled into the stoppage of 
a pathway, into the equivalent of “no more becoming.” 
Freedom, emancipation, deliverance, liberty, release—in our 
greater word-wealth we are ever at odds how to word it— 
find due mention in the article, a butterfly touch, but it is 
mainly in terms of Christian apologetics—the liberty of the 
children of God (for early Hinduism it would be liberty in 
having become God). 


I have alluded to the spiritual ideal of freedom as rever- 
berating in early Buddhism. It is a complicated subject, 
and in spite of certain striking contexts in Pali scriptures 
it never was the central ideal. There will have been, I 
surmise, a revival of it in its new monastic dress, early in 
the history of the movement, but by the beginning of our 
era (to judge by the Milinda +) it was traditional, not vital. 
Somewhere, somewhen it will have undergone revival, as is 
testified by the Buddhist work, The Way of Freedom, pre- 
served in China. In the classic Pali manual of the eleventh 
century known as The Compendium of Philesophy, advanced 
study is termed the three channels of freedom. But for 
Southern Buddhism of to-day it is apparently, in religious 
teaching, a dead letter. In the earlier teaching, allusions to 
freedom are, with one fleeting exception, only introduced as 
a coda at the end of the addresses said to be earliest, and 
are also appended, like a pious tag, to the four rests of the 
Founder after the “ tree-enlightenment.”’ All bear the look 
of later gloss. 

So much has the evolved gospel for the benefit of the 
monk overshadowed the earlier message, which was for 
“the man,” that it is pathetic to hear to-day, as I have 
twice heard this year, the cultured lay-Buddhist uttering the 


1 Questions of King Milinda, S.B.E., XXXV., XXXVI, 
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former, as great enough for the outlook and conduct of the 
man or woman, who 


** Greift nur hinein ins volle Menschenleben 


Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben.” 


It is true that there is talk to-day among Buddhists of 
losing the individual life in the Life that is All and is One 
(capitals used). I have vainly tried to get any such speaker 
to give me the source of such a tenet, for of their ancient 
Dharma it surely was not. There is not even a fit word to 
be found in it for life, nor for lives, beyond just the physical 
force or indriya. To meet the demand for “lives,” in a 
teaching bringing the “ worlds” very near to this brief 
life-span, there appears to have emerged a plural form in 
the use of the word “becoming”: bhava, namely, bhavi, 
used for lives or worlds (forms of existence). 

But for all this talk of “life as one,” there is no grip in 
it so far, for me, of life and lives as being the framework, or 
rather the vehicle, in and by which the man is in a long 
process of becoming perfect: that namely which Rad- 
hakrishnan claims as being virtually the one ideal in all 
religions. It is rather an ideal which, with substitution of a 
term of negative form and implication, nirvana (replacing 
the original term aitha: “aim”; thing needed, thing 
sought), would cut short that process, and see in the perfect 
man one who has done, has lived, has no further becoming. 

It may well be that the modern Buddhist layman would 
not put his ideal into just these words. He has lost sight of 
his ‘‘ worthy one,” the arahan. He fills up his spiritual ideal 
with notions even more borrowed from modern ideals than 
that of the modern Hindu. Yet is his tradition of to-day an 
outcome of the teachings in that dual gospel into which his 
Sangha (or church), even while yet it was in India, split 
the original message. That tradition is of the monastic 
evolution. Its collar is full of hayseed from the cloister. 


In the all but buried original gospel, on the other hand, I 
find a spiritual ideal worthy to be, as it was, the child and 
heir of the Upanishadic gospel—a gospel which we find, not as 
uttered by one Founder; somehow his memory has been 
let die (the fate of doubtless more than one saviour), but 
as in process of being exploited by his followers of the 
“academy ”’: a gospel of the man as being in his nature 
divine, and needing to ‘“‘ know ”’ this, to realise it, before he 
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could ‘‘ become ” actually the Deity who he potentially was. 
The Sayings, the mantras, teem with the word “ become,”’ 
siding the defective verb “to be”; no one but a reader of 
the originals realises how much they do. Now here, now 
there we see the verb applied to spiritual growth: the 
student exhorted to ‘‘ become one who has mother as god, 
father, teacher, guest, as god’’; the teacher praying ‘“ Of the 
Undying may I, O god, become bearer!” As if it was 
realised how irrational it was, in this relation of Immanence, 
touse only the verb “‘ is,” and not see, in the mantra ‘“ That 
art thou,’’ That art thou becoming. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be pretended that, save by this 
one teacher, or school of teachers (the Taittiriya), the 
“becoming ’’ was made an instant and pressing and vital 
need in this cult of Immanence. It is only when we turn 
from Upanishad to Sutta that we find the tables reversed. 
From first to last in the latter we find, not the call, the 
“May I! ’—but the summons to try, to strive, to endeavour 
to become, to make become. The very word “call” is 
condemned as being, alone, insufficient. 


“Such teachers,” we read, “‘ neglecting the things 
that make holy,! call and call on Indra, Varuna, .. . 
Prajapati. .. . Now if a man seeking to cross this 
river Achiravati, stood calling, calling yonder bank to 
come over, would that bring it? Or would he tie his 
arms, or go to sleep. . . .” “‘ He would, were there no 
boat, get boughs together and fashion a raft, and lying 
on it paddle with arms and legs. . . .” 


From first to last there emerges in this monk-compiled 
scripture the fresh, the fuller vocabulary of words for effort 
and energy. The mission of the first ‘‘ Buddhists,” the sons 
of Sakya, started with man presented as exercising will, 
that is, choice, as to a way of life—a new bidding for India. 
Ever again do we find the Founder saying: ‘“‘ Wherefore 
thus should there be training; tell yourselves: thus and 
thus will we become.” And his last words are still the Way 
and the Will: the last convert hears of the Way; the 
disciples are bidden ‘“‘ Earnestly accomplish ! ”’ 

_Iam not opposing Radhakrishnan’s contention that the 
Hindu spiritual ideal is essentially ethical. I only submit 
that in its older emphases, the ethical aspect was, when 
compared with the early Buddhist ideal, negligible. And I 
would add that the latter had much to do with an improve- 


1 “ Make the (true) brahman,” Digha, No. 18; Majjhima, No. 22. 
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ment, in a renascent Hindu aspect, for the better. It js 
true that the monastic ideal, growing up later than thog 
earlier emphases, and claiming higher “ merit” for the 
unethical life of the recluse, invited blame both from Hindu, 
andjfrom the higher ethical vision of Mahayana Buddhism, 
But as Buddhism ceased, many centuries ago, to be a mis. 
sionary religion, and accommodated itself where established 
to the religious needs of the laity, its preponderant teachi 
was still so far ethical that it has not seldom been called 
just a “ system ”’ of ethics. 

Let it not therefore be supposed that I am putting for. 
ward the original Buddhist spiritual ideal as mainly ethical, 
Not even though its teaching of ethical televolition (known 
as the four Brahmaviharas) has never been equalled in any 
other religion. As to that, this feature was not original 
Buddhism ; it was annexed very early (as I have shown), 
and was never placed in the supreme position it would have 
occupied, either as original or in a truly ethical ideal. That 
which I see as the original ideal is neither the ethics of the 
Good Samaritan, nor moral or religious “ freedom.” A 
gospel that starts with the man as being, before all else, a 
wayfarer, is not in the first place considering either his 
fellow-man as such, or whether he himself is “ at liberty,” 
or becoming so. If the fellow-man can be made to come 
along, so much the better; if, with progress in the way, 
burden or shackles fall off (as with Bunyan’s Christian), 
that is all to the good. But for the wayfarer Way’s End is 
the Ideal. What makes for that is his first care. This would 
be part of his ideal, and the less he really knew about his 
Goal, the more would he with this “ part ” be preoccupied. 

This would surely be culture in the art of travel, the 
rule of the road, or as we now say “ road-sense,” to be 
** road-minded.”’ 

And this “ part ” of the religious ideal appears, in their 
scripture, as preoccupying Buddhists to an extent wherein 
the ultimate goal of the road is little stressed. For it they 
had already, at their time in their land, a great mandate : 
that of Deity as immanent, as the ideal Self. ‘‘ That is 
what you should seek ”’ was their very first mandate. And 
this, as I shall later show, was enhanced with a new worth 
in the Immanent. It was also alluded to as Agga, highest, 
as Pariyosdna, Goal, as Anuttaram, Supreme, as Aitha, Aim, 
the Sought, the Needed, and in compounds as Brahma-. 
But for the man, the thing in their day most needed was to 
realise and compass the long, long Between that stretched 
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from the actual man to his consummation as That, the 
years that lay between acorn and oak. 

How to wayfare from this to That: here was life’s 
problem. And very naturally came the reply of the road- 
mind: ‘‘train!”’ ‘“ become the efficient traveller!” For 
this notion the current idiom had two words, the one being 
sikh (surviving in India geographically in the name Sikhs), 
ie. “train ’’ or learn, the other being dam-, “tame.” In 
canonical anthologies we find tamed and freed side by side : 


danté vimuttd anighaé nirasa * 


in descriptions of the man advanced in holiness. But in 
Indian idiom the being “‘ tamed ” meant less the cowed state 
of one overcome, more the educated trained creature, com- 

ison being drawn with the finely trained horse and 
dephant brought to their maximum efficiency. And for 
such a man we read in the most treasured anthology the 
lines :— 

“‘Tamed is the beast that men to concourse lead, 


tamed is the beast on which the raja rides, 
tamed is the man who is the best *mong men. 


*‘ Elect are well tamed mules and thoroughbreds 
of Sindh, and the wild elephants we ‘ nagas’ call ; 
man of trained self is more elect than these.” ? 


In the unique nuns’ anthology the Sister is shown taking her 
cue : 
“I saw an elephant from bathing come, 

and man with goad bidding the creature stretch 

his foot : Give here the foot ! The elephant 

stretched forth his foot, the man sprang up. 

I saw the untamed tamed, and to man’s bidding bent ; 

from that I fix the mind, for that to forest gone.” 


The larger monks’ anthology stresses the notion in allitera- 
tive word play : 
“ Once hard to tame by taming now is tamed 3 
Vira, from doubts released, content, serene, 


Victor is Vira, freed from creeping dread ; 
For him goal won, for him the standing still.” 


The phrase “goal won”: parinibbdyati, is canonically 
used both for the perfectly trained animal and for that 
earth-life of the arahan, which the monk fondly believed 


1 “ Tamed, freed, unfierce, not longing,” Sutta-Nipdta, 498, etc. 
2 Dhammapada, 821-2. 
8 Yo duddamayo damena danto. 
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was the final consummation of life as a whole. Even when 
he is found glorying in energy, it is in retrospect : 


“Into the homeless life I went from home, 
the life and training practising, all faculties 
well held in hand, in loyalty to him. 
Then longing rose within my heart, I yearned : 
now may I no more for a moment sit 
while dart of craving still is not withdrawn ! 
of me thus aye abiding O! behold 
and mark the onward stride of energy. 


As day broke with the rising of the sun, 
all thirst dried up, crosslegged, I had attained!” 


But whatever was his view about the attainment, his 
religion, for an early Buddhist, meant training with devotion; 


‘* Hence zealously within that Master’s system 
let each man train, and as he trains adore.” 


I would not usually pass on to quote a formula for original 
views, yet I would mention how, in one such, giving the 
traditional aspect of the founder’s work, this notion of him 
survives as not a liberator but as trainer. In the formula 
often introducing his appearing here or there, he is called 
“‘ charioteer of men (who are) tameable”’: pwurisa-damma- 
sdrathi. It is a precious survival of the mark left by him, 
the teaching of the Man of the Road. So, too, is the epithet 
“leader of the caravan” (satthavadha). So, too, are the 
epithets, first for the follower, later relegated to the Founder 
only, of sugata, “* well-going” and tathdgata, “‘ thus,” or 
“truly going.” 

It is true that the personified ideal of this great Man of 
the Road has survived in both South and East Asia as the 
perpetual Sitter. This, while its calm imperturbability has 
doubtless comforted many, is for me no fit expression of the 
original ideal—an expression which an India, in his day not 
making statues, failed to portray. It is rather the picture 
of a later day soaked in the ideal of monk-values grown very 
strong. The Sitter shows the man as done, finished, accom- 
plished, surely no worthy conception of man as perfect. 
Greater for me is the vision of those wonderful Psalms of 
the Hebrew, xviii. and civ., of Helper and Willer riding 
upon the wings of the storm. I can well imagine Gotama of 
the Sakyans preferring to be immortalised as a John Wesley 
ever wayfaring a-horseback missionising than as perpetually 
still and seated. Had he seen perfection in static rest, he 
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would, after the famous hesitation, have opened his mission 
with that simile of the lotuses—‘* how they grow ! ”—foot- 
rooted, as India called the plant. He would not have 
translated that figure of growth into a figure of movement 
along a road, with all that wayfaring implies, as he did. 

I would not give any one-sided presentation of a man 
whom we find accosted as now active, now passive. I seek 
here only to set something over against the tremendous 
overweighting of him with static calm. That he and his 
teaching were a very dynamo of energy is as true as the 
opposite. Look past the existing misleading translations of 
this Sutta : 
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nt, his “So they call you samana’s?? Well, see to it that 
votion : you make this become a true word and your profession 
become genuine . . . that your religious life become 

not barren, but fertile. . . . Train yourselves to become 


this and then that. Nor rest content as if you had 
done all. I declare unto you, I protest unto you, let 


riginal there be no falling back in your aim while aught further 
oF hr remains to be done. What is there further ? ” 2 





ormula § So also the dear fellow-worker Sariputta :—‘‘I praise not 
called § standing still nor waning. I praise growth. . . . Herein is 
amma- | aman a striver. . . . Thus must you train yourselves ! ” * 
y him, Let it not be supposed that herein I see anything of that 
pithet | opposite evil to the passive: hurry, a strenuous self- 
re the § deceiving pressure to get the ideal achieved in this little 
yunder § life-span, as in ‘the later idea of the arahan. For original 
s,” or | Buddhism the “ road ” was a figure of life as a whole, and 

that meant much survival, many lives. No religion before 
fan of § or since has ever brought the next step, and the many 
as the § steps, so near to life in this world as did it. That under a 
y has § monk régime it turned from this lengthened perspective, and 
of the § lost the wider vision of its own figure of life as a man looking 
y not at a house with two doors, with exits and with entrances, 
icture § has been for it a fearful loss. In the original outlook every 
i very § life was a “ moment ” in opportunity. 
ccom- If I am asked, is not the road, under the name “ eightfold 
rfect. § path,” as alive in Buddhism as ever it was, I would say Yes 
ms of and No. At some period in its history, this “ eightfold,” 
‘iding | that is, a category of eight rightnesses (samattd) was pre- 
ma of § fixed to the original figure, one among several experiments 
esley amet 
ually ; Religieux. 

Majjhima, No. 39. 

t, he 3 Anguttara, “Tens”: ‘“ On Standing Still.” 
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in substitution shown in an old Sutta.t’ Something that hag 
been from of old prefixed had to go, as no longer in fayoy, 
I believe it was that “‘ becoming,” which survived in tha 
** graph ” of the Road, the Wheel. Bhava-chakka we haye: 
bhava-magga is gone. Into this I have gone elsewher. 
But the result of prefixing that eight has been that pra. 
tically the whole attention of Buddhists has been shifted 
from the road to the eight qualities of the good life, good 
as far as they go, but omitting great essentials: amity 
wisdom, great words in early Buddhism. I rarely take y 
a Buddhist periodical without meeting with talk about the 
eight or one of them; but talk about the great Betwea 
symbolised by the Road I hardly ever find. 

How, for that matter, should the cult in the Between 
have been maintained when, in this relation, both of the 
terms had been gradually let fall? The one and the other, 
the Man actual, the Man potential, called at the birth of 
Buddhism by the one word “self” (atman), faded out of the 
movement, as the rift with the established ‘‘ Brahmanism” 
widened, and the growing vogue of mind-cult and mental 
analysis came to see, in the whole man, merely a complex. 
It is true, that in Buddhist exegesis the way echoes through 
the pages, but it also claims that ‘“‘ Way is there but no 
goer,” and what reality can a road have where walks no 
wayfarer? Of the other term, too, Buddhism lost vision. 
By a disastrous mistranslation—so I hold it to be—it has 
lost a precious last word of the Founder: ‘‘ Whoever among 
you wish for training, and only they, will become they who 
are That immortal Highest.” It has never been my fate 
‘ hear or read a Buddhist contemplating his ideal as just 

hat. 

Nor does he contemplate his “‘ Way” or ‘“‘ Path” asa 
further-faring leading through a More to a Most. Yet his 
scriptures, could he but read them in his own tongue, 
would teach him this. Listen to them: ‘“ And while he 
often contemplates these things” (in the common life o 
earth) “‘ the Road comes into being; and that Road he 
follows, makes-become and develops . . .”’ (and so) 


** Strength came to me. Ne’er now can I become 
Addict of sense-desires. I shall become 
A man bound never to be turning back. 
A Further-Farer in the life divine.” * 


1 See my Manual of Buddhism, S.P.C.K., Chapter VI. 
2 Anguttara. 
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In this ideal of life as a More lying between, there came 
another New Word, peculiarly suitable for man as way- 
farer. This was the equating with, the partial supersession 
of, the current term dtman (self) by the then little used 
tam dharma. To this word early Buddhism gave a force 
equal to that of the ancient term ria: the right, the uni- 
versally fit. Dharmam cara, “ act rightly,” said an old 
Upanishad. Now rta moved the gods to act. So dharma 
appears in Pali Suttas as That Who moved man to do or 
not to do—virtually our word “ conscience.”” Gotama is 
shown, before his mission, exalting dharma as that which a 
man “longing for the great self’ should revere. The 
Buddhist, ignorant again of his scriptures, is unaware of 
this. He follows the later usage, coming in when the accu- 
mulated Sayings had amounted to a great oral bible. Yet 
Goethe’s “* The God within my breast who dwells can deeply 
move my inmost thought,’’ Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Conscience ? 
ay, that deitie within my bosome,” yes, and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “‘ There is a Man within who is angry with me” 
are more close to Gotama than is the Buddhist who, in 
_ Asia at least, will reply: ‘“‘ Dharma? It’s the Sutta- 
itaka.”” 

That we have these two strands of the original Buddhist 
ideal in another parting injunction : ‘‘ Live as they who have 
self as lamp, dharma as lamp, as refuge—and none other ” 
has for these reasons never been discerned.! The translator, 
European-wise, has rendered self as “* yourselves,”’ dharma as 
“truth.” And so we get Buddhists and sympathetic writers 
complacent in the idea that here is a great old-world 
atheism, telling man to “‘ save himself.” 

Yet how ill would it have befitted a teacher of “ the 
Road ” and its Rule to have taught man that he was to be 
aroad-law unto himself. The loyal road-user of to-day has 
an ugly name for such. “Lamp” and “ guide” were not 
just the “ yourself,”’ ‘“‘ myself” of the average man. They 
were within him, yet a More than he. The child was not, 
by this great lover of man, to be thrown into the road to 
stray or be run over, as orphaned. Man was bid to see, how 
Within the light was shining, the voice was warning and 
urging. So best could he learn to wayfare like those old 
monk-poets : ‘‘ with banished doubts and void of fear.” 


__ Here it is that I would leave with readers the spiritual 
ideal of original Buddhism. The current ideal was showing, 
1 For all last sayings, see Digha, No. 16. 
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with a call as of chanting angels, That art thou! Thou the 
child art one with the Highest, the Most, and the Beg, 
The Buddhist ideal showed man to himself as_ betwee, 
these, like the lotuses in the pool,’ at every stage of growth, 
of becoming. It had already its mandate for the Highest, 
But how to live so as to become ever more fit for that which 
lay beyond the next turn in the road of life, yes, and to 
find out how man lived just there, after his next step *—her 
was a very urgent ideal for man, if indeed he was to “ obtain 
all.’ 3 

So far from equalling my predecessor’s article in scope, 
I have not attempted to include any modern Buddhist 
ideals. I wish it had been possible to do so. But I write 
in historical perspective, and so writing I could not. As 
well present the Rome of Numa as the Rome of Victor 
Emanuel I. Buddhism scattered, Buddhism modernised 
has also its features of merit and interest. But the ideal 
set before India by Gotama of the Sakyans, as an expansion 
of the ideal set before India by the nameless predecessor of 
Upanishad teachers, is something for ever true and worth 
cherishing, whatever came in afterwards to obscure, to 
distort. 





C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 


1 Vinaya, Mahdvagga. 
2 Digha, No. 18. 
3 Chandogya Upanishad, 26, 7, 2. 
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JANE ADDAMS: 1860—1935. 
MURIEL KENT. 


“A character can never be refuted or ignored; disinterestedness is 
always interesting.” —DEAN INGE. 


i. 


TuE name of Jane Addams is one that can never be forgotten 
in her own city and country ;_ but it has long been a symbol 
of wisdom, authority, and friendship to a still greater public. 
An Englishwoman, whose small settlement in East London 
had gained Jane Addams’ approval, expressed the general 
sense when she spoke of her death in 1935 as “‘an almost 
international loss.” And it is as a great personality, having 
creative influence in a very wide field, that she must be 
considered here. 

Her nephew’s recent biography ! is necessarily the basis 
of any account of Jane Addams herself—not as presenting 
her apart from her work, for that would be impossible, but 
supplementing her own books, and showing that her manifold 
activities were all informed and directed by her rare balance 
of mental and spiritual powers. It is an intimate study, 
authorised by herself, and the early chapters, which trace 
her ancestry and describe her childhood, are prophetic of 
the future woman. Her portrait at the age of six has already 
the look of far vision and resolution ; and Mr Linn quotes 
significant instances of the perplexities which beset her mind 
at that time—the strangest experience being a recurring 
dream that she was left as the only survivor in the world, 
and burdened with the necessity of making a wagon-wheel. 


‘“‘T always stood in the same spot in the deserted 

blacksmith shop, darkly pondering how to begin, and 

1 Jane Addams, by James Weber Linn, 1935, Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, London. 
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never once did I know how, although I fully realiseq 
that the affairs of the world could not be resumed untij 
at least one wheel should be made and something 
started.” 


The effect of her first sight of squalid streets in Freeport 
was to make her announce that, when she grew up, she would 
live in a big house, like her own home at Cedarville, “ but 
right in the midst of horrid little houses like these.” It was 
equally characteristic that she brooded over the contrasting 
lots of rich and poor, till she was moved to ask her father 
** what could be done about it ? ” 

To understand first, and then to act, was always the 
essential order in Jane Addams’ plan of life. At school she 
threw herself eagerly into her studies and recreation, un- 
deterred by frequent ill-health and spinal trouble. She had 
set her heart on a college education, and in 1877 she entered 
Rockford Seminary, where she contrived to keep the “ mental 
integrity ” which her father had once charged her to put 
above all else. But she held it at the cost of struggle, and 
even a measure of rebellion, for the Principal’s rule was 
framed according to narrow traditions and religious tenets, 


while Jane, with some of the more independent of her fellow- 


students, was impelled to seek freer ideals and a higher 
standard of scholarship. Looking back, long afterwards, 
one of them recalled that Jane Addams had even then “ the 
same intellectual vitality, the same cosmopolitan sympathies, 
the same strong self-poised character.’’ She graduated in 
1881, and returned to Rockford to receive her degree—the 
recognition for which she had contended in her own indomit- 
able, never violent, way. 

Her father died almost suddenly in 1881; he had been 
her chief friend and counsellor, and the courage with which 
she met this sorrow could not avert a complete breakdown in 
health later. A visit to Europe was prescribed as part of her 
cure, and she set out, with her stepmother and a group of 
friends, in August, 1883; landing first in Ireland, then 
travelling in Scotland and England. The incident “‘ that was 
to influence, if not to direct, her whole life ” occurred in 
London. In the course of sightseeing, she was taken one 


Saturday night to see a food auction in the Mile End Road. 


From the omnibus she looked down on the clamorous hungry 
crowd surrounding the hucksters, and noticed a man who 
had just secured a cabbage sit down on the kerb, and begin 
to devour the raw, unwashed vegetable. But the most 
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haunting impression left on her mind was of “ myriads of 
hands . . . clutching forward for food which was already 
unfit to eat.” 

Jane Addams’ first tour in Europe was an extensive one, 
sting twenty-one months ; and throughout her wanderings 
she believed that culture was her only aim. Yet she could 
not be satisfied with artistic enlightenment for its own sake, 
nor fail to see, wherever she went, the evidences of that other 
side of human experience which had filled her with “‘ despair 
and resentment ”’ in East London. 

The next few years were a time of restlessness, of experi- 
ment, and of gradual growth towards the central philosophy 
of her life—philosophy as Jules de Gaultier defined it : “‘ the 
recital of a personal adventure, the world seen through“a 
temperament.” At twenty-seven, her scheme of service was 
still undefined ; but a further six months spent in England 
and on the Continent (1888) helped her to find a particular 
solution of the general problem that had pressed on her 
sensitive conscience since childhood. She and her friend, 
Ellen Starr, were in Madrid when “ the very simple plan that 
afterward developed into the Settlement ” took shape in her 
mind, and soon after Jane Addams hurried back to London 
to seek advice from the recognised leaders of social experi- 
ments. Above all, she turned to Toynbee Hall with its 
University origin, for it embodied in Whitechapel the idea 
which she hoped to work out in the Chicago slums : 

She had visited Toynbee Hall earlier, and Mrs Barnett 
says of their first meeting : 


** We greeted her with the same patient, or impatient 
civility with which we greeted the large number of 
unknown visitors, and soon forgot all about her... . 
She came again, and then we realised that she was a 
great soul, and took pains to show her much and tell 
her more. . . . Whenever she could she has visited us 
since during the years that have intervened, and on each 
occasion fresh depths of her character have been 
revealed, new spiritual forces realised.”’ + 


Three years later the Barnetts, then on their way round 
the world, stayed at Hull House and saw for themselves what 
Jane Addams and her co-founders had already achieved in 
the way of “‘ reconstructing social relationships through a 
regeneration of the human heart.”” On this occasion Mrs 

ett opened their first Art Exhibition, and she mentions 


* Canon Barnett: His Life, Work and Friends, by his wife, 1918. 
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that the Warden of Toynbee Hall made “ one of his gy, 
gestive, elusive, indefinite addresses so specially attractiy, 
to the American mind.” Mrs Barnett adds that although the 
organisation controlled by Jane Addams was then lar 
“* she daily spent some hours in housework, and tended babies 
meanwhile.” No detail of practical work was shirked o 
overlooked by one who fully shared in Canon Barnett’ 
consuming desire: “ I want for the poor a sympathy which 
will bear their burdens and their sins, and give its best to 
save the worst.” 


II. 


It was a group of remarkable women who inspired and 
guided the Settlement in Chicago through many years, 
making it, as Mr Linn says, “‘ a house packed with stro 
characters.”’ They at once joined in starting a club for the 
discussion of Greek philosophy with the old men who lived 
near them; but their abilities were so diverse that, with 
Hull House as their home and focus, they specialised along 
many lines of action. One used her talents for educational 
and artistic ends ; another was expert in social investigation, 
and helped to win the long battle for the establishment of the 
first Juvenile Court in America. A third became the champion 
of labour, especially of women and children in the factories, 
against “‘ blind industrial greed ” and oppressive conditions. 
Trained medical and legal qualifications were not lacking 
among these leading spirits at Hull House; and Jane 
Addams’ biographer truly says that they ‘“ did more than 
any other group of women in American history to improve 
the position of women in general, and social legislation and 
administration in particular.” 

The foundations of the Settlement were laid deep in the 
convictions, political and ethical in one, that Jane Addams 
held from her college days onwards. She had expressed 
them, in her lucid, eloquent words, to the youth of America 
as the opportunity came to her. When Hull House was 
opened in a region of Chicago that teemed with foreigners 
and was marked by every sign of poverty and neglect, she 
entered on the demonstration of her ideals as a democratic 
citizen, and one whose humanity knew no bounds of race or 
creed. 

She had found the house (built by Charles Hull in Hal- 
stead Street in 1856) after long search. At first she rented 
only a part of it, but the owner soon granted her the tenancy 
of the whole building; and later, having watched the 
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venture with interest, bestowed Hull House and its valuable 
site, with adjacent lots, on Jane Addams. The present large 
block of buildings has developed gradually from that nucleus. 
she and Miss Starr and a housekeeper moved in on August 
14, 1889, and began their “ educational and philanthropic 
aterprises ”’ in the simple, neighbourly fashion that all the 
wide extensions since have never changed to officialism. 

In the early days there was some natural suspicion to be 
overcome, but good manners and geniality were disarming ; 
md whatever might be the motive of these odd young 
women, who had settled in such a district by their own 
choice, self-interest was ruled out on the evidence of their 
daily lives. From the first Hull House was a place of 
hospitality, with its ‘“‘ Plato Club,” and reading parties, and 
akindergarten carried on in the drawing-room. But at the 
sme time Jane Addams was explaining the purpose of 
sttlements, in public and private, thereby attracting new 
residents and helpers ; she was studying closely the civic and 
social conditions of that part of Chicago ; and above all she 
was learning to know her alien neighbours, and making 
friends on all sides. 

It was soon realised that every need claimed her swift 
response. She would go to the aid of the disreputable as 
readily as to the respectable ; and to evil quarters at any 
hour of day or night that a summons reached her. Personal 
danger or hardship did not deflect her course then nor in her 
later years, when severe illnesses and exacting labours in 
unpopular causes tested her endurance. Perhaps the burden 
that rested most heavily on Jane Addams was the continual 
diort to raise funds for the increasing work, and to keep 
within her income. Hull House “‘ was an experiment con- 
trary to the business attitude of the city,” even at the 
beginning, and for that reason its financial position must be 
sound. The proud record of more than forty years is that 
there has never been a deficit. Yet, being a logical idealist, 
she would not accept money from “ tainted ”’ sources, and 
once refused the offer of $20,000 for the purpose of building 
ahostel for young women, because it came from an employer 
who paid his girl workers shamefully low wages. 

The first new building to be added to Hull House was an 
Art Gallery, given and endowed by a Chicago merchant. 
Ever since it was opened, the immigrants have shown eager 
eee of the exhibits; and the next undertaking, a 
public kitchen, roused far less interest—a significant fact 
which must have confirmed the ladies of Hull House in their 
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own scale of values. The people themselves suggested th, 
advantage of a co-operative boarding-house for working girl, 
A beginning was made in 1891, and the hostel increase 
rapidly, becoming self-supporting after the first month, 
Some years later a friend’s gift enabled Jane Addams to add 
a building known as the “ Jane Club,” which has been, 
successful centre for young women up to the present day, 
Playgrounds for children and boys’ clubs followed, as the 
Hull House experiment was brought before the notice of 
those who had the means and the inclination to improve the 
life of Chicago by enterprises of this kind. 

Early in their residence the founders had gained the 
reputation of being radicals, and this idea was strengthened 
through the debates, held weekly at Hull House, by “ The 
Working People’s Social Science Club.” Listeners to the 
theories propounded by “ socialists and anarchists, single. 
taxers and atheists,”’ often failed to distinguish their views 
from those held by Jane Addams and her fellow-workers, 
But her guiding principle was always tolerance; and her 
efforts, in the nineties and later, on behalf of clean municipal 
government or for legislative reforms, were made without 
political heat or partisan bias. 

Before Hull House had been established ten years, other 
settlements had come into being, and Chicago itself had 
several, owing chiefly to Jane Addams’ example. By this 
time her position, among those interested in social questions, 
was like that of Deborah the prophetess. Her counsel was 
sought and her pioneer methods studied before a new 
campaign was undertaken against the hosts of Sisera. And 
in her section of the city she patiently judged the appeals 
that men and women and children of many nationalities 
brought to her continually through her long working days. 

In 1897 Charles Gore made his first visit to America; 
and, as a Christian Socialist, with ‘‘ a permanently uneasy 
conscience ”’ about the state of the poor in England, he went, 
almost inevitably, to Hull House. His note of the impressions 
left by that meeting with Jane Addams is quoted in Dr 
Prestige’s biography. He found her and her helpers “ most 
admirable and sensible women ” who enabled him “ to learn 
a great deal in a short time—the old story of municipal 
jobbery at the root of most of the evil.’’ But at that timeit 
appeared to him that Chicago, in spite of its large immigrant 
population, was not confronted with “‘ a problem of poverty 
at all comparable with that of a great English city.”’ 1 It was 


1 Charles Gore, 1985. 
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in their fundamental motives that these two “ fighting 
wuls” were alike, as some words of hers imply : 


“ Social changes can be inaugurated only by those 
who feel that contemporary conditions are wrong, and 
the expression of their scruples may be the one oppor- 
tunity for pushing forward moral tests into that dubious 
area wherein wealth is accumulated.” ? 


Both had ventured into the “‘ dubious area ”’ of sweated 
industries, and dared to make their discoveries known, acting 
ma similar rationale. The series of ‘* moral tests ’’ that 
proceeded from Hull House naturally brought Jane Addams 
into conflict with the business magnates who regarded trade 
mionism with abhorrence, and an eight-hour-day as the 
signal of ruin. Factory inspection and the enforcement of 
sanitary laws were also among her dangerous projects ; but 
her crowning offence was the support given by the leaders 
of the Settlement to Governor Altgeld in his movement for 
municipal reform, and for a system of arbitration between 
employers and labour in Chicago. She went her way 
steadily, supported by a growing band of faithful adherents ; 
outwardly unmoved by manifestations of distrust and 
antagonism that might have made her waver—for she was 
no cocksure thinker, unable to see an issue from more than 
me angle. To the end she counted herself a learner in 
citizenship ; yet her lifework produced victorious results, 
being deeply rooted in a nature 


x8 . more able to endure 


As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 


It was, after all, the individual contact of her mind and 
character with her neighbours that counted for most in 
equipping Jane Addams for her spiritual destiny; and 
taught her the delicate art of helping them. Her biographer 
makes an interesting comparison between her attitude to 
the disinherited, and that of the Sidney Webbs who, at the 
same period were also trying to “‘ socialise democracy ”’ in 
london. They devoted their zeal and their remarkable 
intellectual powers to the task of collecting material for two 
books, The History of Trade Unionism and Industrial 
Democracy, which are still regarded as valuable works of 
research and analysis. They dealt with the subjects in a 
scientific way ; but long afterwards Mrs Webb confessed 


1 Jane Addams, p. 125. 
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that her social investigations were prompted not by interne 
in economic laws and organisation, but in men and wome 
as “‘ souls.” And, on reflection, it seemed to her that all gk talks 10 
had done was to provide as it were tools for those who seryaj journal: 
humanity in nearer ways.! publish 


Il. a hes 


When the twentieth century began, Hull House was a U2! # 
accepted institution in Chicago. Visitors of all kinds cami «tics ‘ 
and went, or remained as residents if they were found He plas 
worthy of that arduous fellowship which formed, as one of § stVeY 
them says : that he 


66 


. . a sort of withdrawn community. But in its 
being withdrawn it was anything but mystical of nske 
dogmatic. . . . No newcomer could resist its ease, its § jbtain 
tolerance, or its cordiality. . . . Our probation, I sup} Ja: 
pose, did result in a real selection. Certain thomy } hood i 
people were not admitted. We who were there were in} the by 
harmony.” 2 


Yet at intervals throughout its history tides of bitter} henita 
disapproval surged round the Settlement, not always the j m2 
result of local feeling, but of national prejudice ; such as the} !ong 
occasion when Jane Addams befriended an innocent victim { F 
of scaremongering after President McKinley’s assassination delin 
in 1901. Perhaps her calm, reasonable parleys with both § befor 
sides saved the situation, five years later, when the hunt § Prov! 
was up for suspected anarchists, and police raids terrified and | 
the Russian Jews of her neighbourhood. She stood un Hull 
dauntedly for the best traditions of the State against measures ther 
of panic ; and was troubled only by the extreme difficulty of Prac 
sifting and estimating the evidence in these cases. Her own f 
words put the problem neatly : not 


‘“‘If the underdog were always right, one might} my 
easily always try to defend him. The trouble is that | thy, 
very often he is but obscurely right, sometimes only } wer 
partly right, and often quite wrong! ”’ % lab 


In the early period of Hull House, Jane Addams pro- Sch 
pagated her social faith chiefly as an orator ; not by formal hac 
lectures, but speaking out of her own experience, and} %T 
drawing her illustrations from her extraordinarily close for 

1 My Apprenticeship, Beatrice Webb, 1925. 


2 Francis Hackett. Quoted in Jane Addams, p. 210. 
3 Ibid., p. 224. 
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inowledge of human nature in the Nineteenth Ward of 
Chicago. Then she began to put these vivid, thoughtful 
ylks into writing, as articles for the leading reviews and 
‘urmnals. Many were afterwards collected, rewritten, and 
ublished in volumes which were read by a public so large 
that her biographer can say confidently: ‘‘ She was the 
fremost psychologist of democracy in the world, without an 
val in her social intuition, and her style was called by the 
aitics of the day not only ‘ masterly ’ but ‘ revolutionary ’.”’} 
He places her side by side with her contemporary, and fellow 
surveyor, William James, and quotes the significant words 
that he once wrote to her: ‘‘ I do not know why you should 
always be right, but you always are. You inhabit reality.” ? 
fyen the titles of her books seem to justify that tribute, and 
make one regret that English readers have not been able to 
obtain them as readily. 

Jane Addams embodied her deep sympathy with child- 
hood in The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (1909). From 
the beginning she had striven to restore to the children, of 
twenty nationalities, who swarmed about Hull House, that 
heritage of life, with “its eternal drama of adventure, 
romance, bold dreams and high ideals,” which had been too 
lng withheld from them. Ill-treated children came to her 
for protection; those in trouble consulted her; young 
delinquents of both sexes brought their worst deeds to lay 
before her. But her aim was to keep them from disaster by 
providing the things for which their natures craved. Clubs 
and classes for children soon filled every available space in 
Hull House ; to-day ‘‘ a thousand children a week find room 
there to sing, to dance, to act, to draw, to read poetry, to 
practise the household arts, and to play games.”’ 

All these efforts were very near to her heart, but she was 
not content with providing the first public playground in 
Chicago (1894) ; she did not rest until she had induced the 
municipal authorities to undertake a system of playgrounds 
throughout the city. Further, the children of all countries 
were her concern. She studied the whole question of child 
labour exhaustively ; and was appointed a member of the 
School Board by the Mayor of Chicago in 1905, because she 
had made herself an authority on educational affairs. She 
served as chairman of the School Management Committee 
for two years, with the same clearly defined purpose that 
had inspired the work at Hull House—to promote “ a higher 

1 Jane Addams, p. 248. 
2 Ibid., p. 117. 
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civic and social life.” She was, however, too wide-mindgj 
for patent success in such a position; she could neithy 
satisfy the demands of the Teachers’ Federation nor th 
business men who wanted economy at all costs. She could 
only hold fast to her “ hard-earned lesson, that exist; 

arrangements and the hoped-for improvements must be 
mediated and reconciled to each other, that the new must be 
dovetailed into the old, if it were to endure.” !_ Though she 
failed at the time to carry through her immediate aims, her 
influence is still felt in the schools of Chicago. 


ry, 


It is more difficult to summarise the later phases of Jane 
Addams’ life—the period mainly covered by her book, The 
Second Twenty Years at Hull House. That book, conceived 
and written in a statesmanlike temper, is really an epitome 
of her message and work, especially in their application to 
the world at large before, during, and after the Great War. 
She had proved abundantly at Hull House the truth of 
William Cobbett’s dictum: ‘ Take any considerable circle 
where you know everybody, and the condition of that circle 
will teach you how to judge pretty correctly.”’ From 1909 
onwards, though she never ceased to hold the Settlement as 
her dearest interest, her mind was always reaching out to all 
mankind in that “‘ apostolate of kindness ” which a modem 
saint has called the best of all. 

She had come to be regarded as a leader in the cause of 
righteousness ; and her opinion may well have been more 
dynamic than her vote, but Jane Addams wanted the 
suffrage for women on characteristic grounds; not as al 
assertion of equality, but as one step in the far greater 
Women’s Movement stirring in every land. Her own ho 
was for nothing less than “a complete mobilisation of the 
human spirit” *; therefore she could not bear that the 
immeasurable force of women’s goodwill should be lacking 
from public life. On behalf, too, of the women “ who needed 
the franchise so bitterly for their children’s sake,” she was 
ready to take her place at the head of the Suffrage Com- 
mittee ; and when Theodore Roosevelt enlisted her aid in 
the Progressive campaign of 1912, he found Jane Addams 80 
strong an argument in herself for the suffrage “‘ plank,” that 
he hastily adopted it as one of his own. She was even more 

1 Jane Addams, p. 228. 
* The Second Twenty Years at Hull House, 1980, Introduction. 
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€-minded wncerned with the recommendations of the committee which, 
d_ neither fr three years, had been investigating industrial and social 
| Nor the ions in the States, and had just published their report. 
she could ethnee suggested future legislation of the protective kind 
_ €Xisting § yhich had long been the goal of her efforts—though she 
Must be § ver counted too much on Government bills to fulfil the 
Must be § wial reforms which only collective right thinking could 
ough she f nuke effective. 
alms, her § Jt was her deep conviction of the need of understanding 
rations between the nations that had formed her pacifism ; 
not an emotional reaction to war. Her positive creed first 
took shape in 1896, and was declared later in these words : 


3 of Jane “T believed that peace was not merely absence of 
00k, The war but the nurture of human life, and that in time this 
onceived nurture would do away with war as a natural process.” 4 


epitome At Hull House, surrounded by aliens, she had used to the 
ation to | full her opportunity of recognising that human universality 
‘at War. | vhich has “ nothing to do with national frontiers.” On this 
truth of knowledge, and her own -practice of “‘ non-resistance,” she 
le circle } juilt up her ideal of peace through mutual comprehension and 
at circle J shared advantages. A world at war could not shatter her 
m 1909 F fith in the ultimate victory of this aim ; nor the aftermath 
ment a of a short-sighted peace, nor America’s disabling refusal to 
ut to all § enter the League of Nations, nor the general unrest and 
modem § rearmament in the last year of her life. 
Jane Addams’ special wartime work was connected with 
vause Of F the Department of Food Administration ; chosen “‘ because 
T more | it fitted precisely into her own philosophy,” calling for 
ted the | vomen’s distinctive powers to be devoted to saving the 
t as a peoples of all lands from starvation. She found many of her 
greater F countrywomen ready to join her in the propaganda of 
m hope | “continuous mediation”? between the combatants ; and she 
| of the T took a leading part in European conferences at which 
rat the | women of the enemy nations met and affirmed the principle 
<a of reconciliation. These missions were undertaken in no 
pon sentimental spirit, but with the deliberate purpose of 
| pe grading the permanent standards of Christianity against 
em iin the corruption of war. 
Pe ye It was not a task for the faint-hearted, and by 1915 
oo pe feeling in America, to judge by the utterances of the 
‘ » “had become quite irrational and virulent against all 
n more | advocates of peace.”? Jane Addams and her fellows were 
subjected to a series of fierce attacks ; but they agreed that 
1 The Second Twenty Years at Hull House, 1980, p. 35. 
Vou. XXXV. No. 2. 10 
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no reproach or slander must be allowed to embitter their ow, 
minds. The sense of being isolated and estranged wa 
painful to her, but the double armour of humour and char; 
still secured her soul. And, after the war, she accounted fg 
the strange mood which prevailed in the United States by 
remembering that “ nothing save love stirs the imagination 
like hatred.” Perhaps the survivors needed some object on 
which to vent the passions stirred during those years. ‘‘ What 
so near at hand,” she asked, “‘ as the pacifists whom the 
newspapers had systematically identified with the enemy ?”! 
To the last she brought to bear on post-war suffering, and 
on the general disintegration of social progress, all her 
matured faculties; neither blind to the present evils, nor 
renouncing her vision of a time when there should be “ no 
other conception of justice than that which is world-wide.” ? 
It has been said that “‘ the only way to abolish war is to 
make peace heroic”’; and the greatest contribution made 
by Jane Addams to her age lay in the generous, heroic 


quality of her life and thought. 
MURIEL KENT. 
Torquay, DEVON. 


1 The Second Twenty Years, p. 151. 
2 Ibid., p. 842. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


Dr E. S. WatERHOUSE’s Dawn of Religion (Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) 
isa brief volume of prolegomena to the “* Great Religions of the East ” 
series, of which he is editor. The study embraces the anthropological 
as well as the psychological approach. In dealing with the much 
disputed question of the original element in religion, he inclines to 
answer that awe must have been the primary source of religious 
emotion rather than mere magic. The author’s method of treatment 
isnot dogmatic but comprehensive, as may be seen especially from 
his chapters on totemism and shamanism ; this is one of the features 
which render the book an unusually suggestive introduction to the 
whole subject. Dr Waterhouse is too good a scholar to be either 
one-sided or vague in presenting a survey of the complicated data. 
Dr Bronislaw Malinowski’s lectures at Durham University on The 
Foundations of Faith and Morals (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.) 
bear the sub-title of ‘‘ An anthropological analysis of primitive beliefs 
and conduct with special reference to the fundamental problems of 
religion and ethics.”” Like Dr Waterhouse, he does not believe that 
the dawn of religion is the rise of a phenomenon or flash which is to 
be superseded. He writes as an agnostic, but holds that “ religion 
has its part to play in every human culture,” since all its ritual is 
bound up with a collective good life for the group or society. 
“Worship always happens in common because it touches common 
concerns of the community.” ‘‘ The conception of the Church as a 
big family is rooted in the very nature of religion.” The seven lectures, 
Which illustrate his thesis from savage cults, converge on the con- 
clusion that so far from religion being an opiate for the masses or an 
“invention of priests, capitalists, or any other servants of vested 
interests,” it is revealed by anthropological research to be “ indis- 
pensable to the integration of the community, just because it satisfies 
spiritual needs by giving man certain truths and teaching him how 
touse these truths.” There is a pendant to this by way of illustration 
in Professor M. P. Nilsson’s study, “ L’Origine religieuse d’une 
evolution morale dans la Gréce antique” (Revue d'Histoire et de 
Philosophie religieuses, pp. 181-140), which describes the peaceful, 
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peasant life in Attica during the sixth and fifth centuries hefoy 
Christ rising out of as well as developing the Trophimus cult g 
Eleusis. Here a simple, moral brotherly ethic which indicates gp 
advance in humane conceptions is rooted in worship. 

Professor Nilsson contrasts this particular cult with the ethical 
theology of a writer like Hesiod, whom, like Eduard Meyer, he ranks 
alongside of the great prophets of Israel. Hesiod upholds righteous. 
ness much as Amos did. Yet “ his zeal is not really religious ; it js 
social. His preoccupations are with the economic distress of his age, 
whose origin he seeks to explain by aetiological myths.” His religious 
sanctions for a better morality do not actually spring out of his 
religious views, as those of Amos do. The function of the Hebrey 
prophets in this and other respects has been attracting special notice 
recently. The general reader is catered for, in the way of introduction, 
by Mr S. L. Caigner in his soundly conceived Lives of the Prophets 
(S.P.C.K., 5s.). M. Paul Humbert, who is well known for his critical 
work on the text of the prophets, probes deeper as he contributes to 
the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 209-251) an eloquent, 
acute essay on “‘ Les prophétes d’Israel ou les tragiques de la Bible.” 
The prophets are held to play their part, in a variety of ways, in the 
drama of good and evil, of justice and iniquity, witnessing to the 
supreme position of the Lord as absolutely spiritual and to the tragic 
consequences of disobeying His sovereign Will. They re-interpret 
this Will in moral terms, as not capricious but fundamentally ethical, 
in the sense that the Good is the living reality of God. At the end 
the magnificent tension falls away, with the emergence of nationalism, 
which was bound up with messianism, and of ritualism, as in Ezekiel, 
But at the core the greater prophets’ tragic sense of human life under 
the Will of God in this mixed world is held to correspond to the tension 
of the Gospel when Christianity arose; the prophetic drama is 
re-enacted on a deeper scale here, but the essential issue is the same. 
So far, the French scholar. We may now pass to two English writers. 
The first part of the commentary on the Twelve Prophets in the new 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Mohr, Tiibingen) contains Hosea to 
Micah, done by Professor T. H. Robinson of Cardiff, and Nahum by 
Dr F. Horst, who is to complete the work. A translation, with brief 
notes, is furnished. Dr Robinson regards the writings as in the main 
short oracles which have been put together later, very much as 
Mahommed’s sayings were; they are fragmentary, and the effort to 
find connections between them is as a rule discouraged. Thus even 
the twelfth chapter of Hosea is split up into six fragments of different 
ages and from different angles of thought. The notes are terse and 
not only stress metrical distinctions, but do justice to the outpouring 
of religious, often anonymous, souls in Israel. Dr A. C. Welch's 
Prophet and Priest in Old Israel (S.C.M., 4s. 6d.) challenges not simply 
the view that cult practices like sacrifice were taken over from 
Canaanite religion but also the conventional antithesis between 
prophets and priests, which even Professor Robinson reflects in his 
Commentary. It is argued with much force that the former were 
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wt invariably men of spiritual vision who had to oppose and correct 
ists. This contrast between the two figures in Israel is viewed 
facile and unhistorical. For all the tension between them, the 
wsts cannot be thought of as unspiritual agents of a ritual insti- 
tition. ‘The cultus was essential to popular religion, as in a measure 
italways is. How else, for example, can we explain the revival of 
the cultus in post-exilic Judaism ? It would be unintelligible if the 
prophets had been interpreted to have denounced or rejected 
itoutright. Dr Welch’s book powerfully reinforces a recent trend in 
the estimate of the prophets in relation to sacrifice which is bound 
preset opinion. A third, revised edition of Father Condamin’s Le 
liore de Jérémie (Paris) has been issued, indicating how highly this 
Commentary has been appreciated. Miss Hamilton’s Prophets of 
Israel (Dent, 88.), a readable survey, written with point and freshness, 
traverses their career, from Amos, “ the ancestor of all labour agita- 
tors” to Jeremiah, the first pacifist and his successors, bringing out 
thir common belief in the reality and demands of the religion, 
without entering into the latter issue. Mr T. G. Plattner’s Odyssey 
if Israel (S.P.C.K., 88. 6d.), a vivacious popular “ story of the Old 
Testament for modern readers,” would form a suitable companion 
and supplement to Miss Hamilton’s study. On the other hand, Dr 
Abraham Heschel, a young Polish scholar, writes Die Prophetie 
(Berlin) for experts, with a dominating religious concern. It is a 
aitical, constructive work upon the ethos of the prophets, which 
denies their derivation from mere nabiism and brings forward 
evidence to show their remarkable personalities and sensitiveness to 
revelation in certain historical situations. 

The prophets appear in the fifth chapter of Professor T. J. Meek’s 
most admirable Hebrew Origins (Harpers, New York, $2) and in 
Dr E. A. Leslie’s capital treatise on Old Testament Religion (Abingdon 
Press, $2). ‘Tio the former they are ‘“‘ men of their time, for their 
time, but also above their time”; to the latter they represent a 
action against the naturalism of. Canaanite religion, which is 
depicted with arresting power; the function of prophecy is sought 
inthe task of carrying on and developing the religion of Sinai. Special 
attention is paid to this “ religion of Sinai ” and to its climax in the 
teaching of the second Isaiah. Professor Max Loehr, in his History 
of Religion in the Old Testament (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 5s.) 
tegards Jeremiah as no longer representative of “ prophecy in the 
fulness of its elementary power,” but as emphasising the individual 
and advancing thus to a new universalism. For Dr Loehr, as indeed 
for Dr Leslie, ‘‘ the eternal war between ethical religion and the opus 
operatum of official worship ” in the prophets is assumed, the very 
point questioned by Dr Welch. Dr Loehr detects in the Wisdom 

the practical sagacity of the bourgeoisie,” though its origins are 
admitted to lie far back in Eastern thought. However, Dr D. B. 
Macdonald, who three years ago wrote a vindication of The Hebrew 
Literary Genius, now goes further in his original, stimulating Hebrew 
Philosophical Genius (Princeton University Press, $2°50); he is 
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prepared to think more nobly of such Hebrew Wisdom. Develop; 
an idea thrown out in his previous volume, he makes the sub-title 
this “‘ an attack upon a widely prevalent dogma that the He 
had no philosophy.’ Why, they were always Platonists! If 
had no philosophy of being, they had one of becoming, as is eviden, 
in their conception of the Deity as a living person with a p 

The later Wisdom is viewed as not out of line with the nation’s earlie 
growth. Dr Macdonald offers a new translation of Ecclesiastes, a 
well as a comparative study of Plato’s Laws and Sirach. 

in pp. 95-162 of his Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament (Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, M.15), which appears in a second, enlarged edition, 
Dr J. Hempel provides a penetrating estimate of the prophets ; his 
book is distinguished by its fine interpretation of such data as “ the 
fear of the Lord ” and the conception of God’s holiness and nearness, 
Indeed this study of the prophets, coupled with the contributions of 
Dr Welch and Professor Meek, would provide a rounded view of the 
whole subject. 

A cheap reprint of the late Professor Macfadyen’s Studies in 
Psalms (S.C.M., 1s.) is accompanied by a second edition of Mr F, H, 
Wales’ The Psalms (Oxford University Press, 5s.), a revised trans- 
lation which is rhythmical and graceful, based on a scholarly knoy- 
ledge of the text. Mr G. R. Driver goes further along the line of 
emendation in his “ Textual and Linguistic Problems of the Book 
of Psalms” (Harvard Theological Review, July) than Mr Wales, 
Thus in view of Assyrian usage he renders the sixth verse of psalm 
twenty, “ we will wait upon the name of our God,” instead of “we 
will set up our banners ”’ or “‘ we will rejoice in the name of our God”; 
he argues also that the only possible rendering of Psalm Ixxxii. 8 is 
*‘ thou dost sift the nations.” The book of Psalms is not one of the 
special topics in Dr Emanuel Hirsch’s Das Alte Testament und die 
Predigt des Evangeliums (Tiibingen, Mohr), but in a frank preface he 
tells how it was the study of the Psalter which first revealed to him 
the deep significance of the religious faith of the Hebrew people, and 
afterwards helped him to understand how there was more in common 
between this faith and the evangelical faith based on the New Testa 
ment than the sharp differences. In the present volume he chooses 
three subjects, the sacrifice of Isaac, David and Goliath, and Jonah, 
to show how frank must be the Christian treatment of certain strata 
in the Hebrew scripture. Some who listened to these lectures, he 
tells us, criticised them as being against the Old Testament, but he 
pleads that they are really in favour of it, provided that its com 
ventional interpretation be abandoned, which has wrought such 
damage to true Christianity. The essential message of this stirring 
volume is indeed contained in the few pages contributed by Dr F. J. 
Rae to the Expository Times (July) on “ The Teacher and the Old 
Testament.” But Dr Hirsch is living in a land where the antr 
Semitic breeze at present is making it hard for some Christians to do 
justice to the Old Testament, and this consideration has to be bore 
in mind if his courage is to be fully appreciated. 
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Dr Hirsch takes two passages from Kierkegaard on Christianity 
snd Judaism as a motto for his book. A notable volume in the same 
gties as that in which Professor Loehr’s book appears is called Jew 
md Greek: Tutors unto Christ (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 5s.). 
The frst part, written by Professor A. C. Purdy, traces the changes 
in Judaism (pp. 48-190) which precipitated and heralded the rise of 
(hristianity. Professor G. H. C. Macgregor (pp. 191-848) exhibits 
the Hellenistic environment. The field has been often surveyed, but 
this is a fresh, keen, and judicious survey. Students are fortunate 
thave such a well-arranged handbook. It ought to equip them for 
reading the New Testament literature with some knowledge of its 
nany-sided background. On New Testament introduction proper, 
two books have appeared, the first a careful, readable work by 
Professor G. A. Barton on The Apostolic Age and the New Testament 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, $1.50). He connects the literature 
with the changes in thought and experience. Apollos plays a full 
tile; he records the Virgin Birth and writes the Hebrews epistle. 
John the son of Zebedee is held to have been martyred in 62, and 
the date of the Book of Revelation is late in the first century, though 
its first strata are assigned to about 40 and the bulk of it before 70. 
While the epistle of James is placed in the first quarter of the second 
century, the third gospel and Acts are said to be early, as early as 63. 
Professor Paul Feine’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Leipzig. 
Quelle und Meyer) appears in an eighth posthumous edition, prepared 
by Professor Johannes Behm. It has short sections on the Text and 
Canon, but the bulk of it is devoted to the New Testament literature. 
Mark’s gospel is dated shortly before 70, the others later. First 
Peter is written from Rome about 68 or 64; a later date is rejected. 
Galatians was written for Christians in North Galatia, not for South 
Galatians (as Dr Barton thinks), and Philippians was composed not 
at Rome but at Ephesus about the year 56. The manual, a master- 
piece of compression, has been brought up to date by the new editor. 
Mr E. A. Gardiner’s book on The Later Pauline Epistles (S.P.C.K. 
4s.) is a less technical manual for further study, containing the 
Revised Version with introductions and short notes. The critical 
standpoint resembles that of Feine’s book. Thus the Pastoral 
epistles are accepted as practically Pauline. Ephesians, it is sug- 
gested, was the letter originally intended for the church of Laodicea. 
It would be helpful for those who use this manual to read a similar 
book on the apostle, such as that by Dr C. A. Anderson Scott, Saint 
Paul: the Man and the Teacher (Cambridge University Press, 5s.). 
Dr Scott is a practised writer, and in this book he skilfully meets the 
needs of people who have more interest in the apostle, even though 
it be vague, than technical knowledge. Dr Johannes Leipoldt’s Jesus 
und Paulus—Jesus oder Paulus (Leipzig, RM. 8.80) is a different kind 
of essay. In most countries the notion that Paul degraded the pure 
religion of Jesus has ceased to command serious notice. Recently, how- 
ever, Dr Alfred Rosenberg in Germany has blamed Paul savagely for this 
ctime. Dr Leipoldt finds it needful to reply to a charge which cannot 
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be left as a merely academic question in his country. He endeayoy, 
to show that Jesus and Paul stand together as Lord and disej 
Leader and follower. As for the other literature of the New Tests. 
ment, little falls to be recorded, except one or two contributions gu¢h 
as Dr Vacher Burch’s reasoned argument, in The Epistle to the Hebrey, 
(Williams and Norgate, 5s.), that the epistle seeks to warn Christian; 
against a relapse into Judaism, and that the clue to its teaching js 
not to be found in any Hellenism but in Hebraic thought. A seconq 
edition of J. Bonsirven’s Commentary on the Epitres de Saint Jem 
(Paris, Beauchesne, 24 fr.) has appeared; the three epistles ay 
all ascribed to the apostle. In the Journal of Biblical Literaiyy 
(pp. 121-182) Mr Morton Enslin finds that the fondness of the write 
of the Fourth Gospel for the perfect tense is not due to “ the break. 
down of the distinction between perfect and aorist,” nor to any 
literary desire for vividness, but fundamentally to a theological 
interest; the unknown author is convinced of the unfading signi- 
ficance of Christ’s work, and employs the full perfect to bring out its 
lasting reality. Dr J. O. F. Murray, on the other hand, states in 
Theology (August, pp. 70-81) his reasons for believing that the dis. 
courses in the Fourth Gospel contain “ a genuine historical reminis- 
cence of words actually spoken, and recorded for our learning by one 
who heard them.” At this point it is appropriate to notice the 
appearance of a compact Supplement to Peake’s Commentary (London; 
Nelson, 2s.), edited by Dr A. J. Grieve; in fifteen articles upon a number 
of topics the Commentary is here brought up to date, for the benefit 
of its many readers. Also, be it noted, although the volume is not 
intended directly for students of early Christianity, Mr F. G. Moore's 
finely illustrated book on The Roman’s World (New York, Columbia 
University Press, $3.75) will supplement what is said in Professor 
Macgregor’s pages. It is a detailed, fascinating account of how 
Roman citizens lived and thought, in private and public, during the 
period when Christianity was beginning to spread throughout the 
Empire. Already a number of books provide such information. But 
Mr Moore’s rich stores of relevant data supply information of import- 
ance in a thoroughly successful fashion. It is another instance of 
the service rendered indirectly by classical scholars to the better 
knowledge of primitive Christian life in the pagan world. 
Professor A. S. Ferguson has now completed Walter Scott's 
edition of the Hermetica (Oxford University Press, 80s.) by issuing 
the fourth volume, containing ‘“‘ Testimonia, Addenda, and Indices.’ 
This is invaluable for readers of the earlier volumes, who are indebted 
deeply to the editor’s critical patience and labour. The Hermetic 
theology lies on the borderland between Jewish and Christian sem 
mystical thinking in the second century. A later writer at Alexandria, 
who was definitely Christian as he drew upon Greek philosophy, 
Origen, and some fresh attention has been paid to his genius. Dr 
G. W. Butterworth translates his ‘‘ De Principiis,” under the title 
of Origen on First Principles (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.), with introduction 
and notes. It is the first of the four great treatises on systematic 
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theology which have appeared in Christianity. Dr Butterworth 
dates it not later than 225 a.p. Students of the Alexandrian thinker 
have now an up-to-date, competent edition of the book. In the 
Journal of Theological Studies (July), Mr C. W. Lowry’s searching, 
balanced paper on “ Origen as Trinitarian ” discusses the extent to 
which Origen expressed or implied a trinity in his conception of God 
other words, and how far the hierarchy of three divine beings which 
he posits in his development of a Hellenic, metaphysical notion of 
God is compatible with the requirements of the Christian position. 
After criticising some of De Faye’s arguments, Mr Lowry judges 
that Origen’s philosophical interests led him “ unwittingly into the 
betrayal of a fundamental Christian commitment, viz. the doctrine 
ofa one only personal God.” The.problem of the sources used in the 
“De Principiis ” is one of the literary matters handled by M. René 
Cadiou in La Jeunesse d’Origéne (Paris, Beauchesne, 38 fr.). But the 
writer’s chief interest is in Origen’s relation to the local school. Of 
late the tendency has been to direct attention to Origen’s practical 
aims, in order to correct the one-sided idea that he was a man who 
simply sought a philosophical theory for his faith. It would be too 
much to say that he regarded his school as a means of producing 
monks or martyrs, and yet, as even M. Cadiou’s work shows, the 
latter aim was not far from his mind, as he endeavoured to elucidate 
what the true or perfect Christian should be and do. It is the pre- 
liminary work he did, however, in the quest for a philosophy of the 
good life which is demanded from Christians, that forms the subject 
of this important monograph. Some corroboration of the seriousness 
with which Origen took his vocation is to be found in the very form 
into which he cast his edition of the Bible. His Hexapla had the 
text in six parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, then 
the Hebrew in Greek characters, along with the four current Greek 
versions. Dr H. M. Orlinsky, in an article contributed to the Jewish 
Quarterly Review (October, p. 187 f.), suggests that he did so in order 
to help Christian students who, like himself, found it difficult to get 
lessons in Hebrew from rabbis. Hence the method of the Hexapla 
is due to “‘ the desire of Origen to provide his fellow Christians with a 
text-book wherewith to learn the Hebrew language.” 

Five centuries after Origen came the second classic on systematic 
theology, from John of Damascus in the Greek Church; it was 
another five centuries before the Latin Church produced Thomas 
Aquinas; then, three centuries later, came Calvin, the fourth 
exponent of the full faith. It is not inappropriate that in the year 
when Christendom was celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of his “‘ Institutes ” in their first Latin edition, the first volume of a 
new edition of the Institution de la religion chrestienne (Société Les 
Belles Lettres, Paris) should be issued. This is the first French 
edition of 1541. The complete work will occupy four volumes. It is 
beautifully printed, as is right in the case of a French prose classic, 
and contains a brief introduction. 

JaMEs MOFFATT. 

Union Tueo.ocicaL Seminary, New Yor. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Rise of Christianity. By B. H. Streeter, Provost of The Queen's 
College, Oxford. Being Chapter VII. in Volume XI. of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Alcock 
and M. P. Charlesworth.—Cambridge: University Press, 1986~— 
Pp. xxvii + 997.—385s. net. 


TuE Rise of Christianity as measured by its repercussions through 
the ages and by the extension of its effects, beneficent and otherwise, 
is probably the most important event in the recorded history of man, 
As an event predetermined by human volition or planning it was 
wholly unprepared for, such preparations as it had in Jewish history 
and in Greek philosophy taking place with no foresight whatsoever 
of their astonishing issue in the Christian religion. A divinity shaped 
the ends which the first preachers had rough-hewn. And just as the 
fortunes of Christianity subsequent to its Rise were unforeseen by 
Jesus or by the Apostles, so the Rise itself was unforeseen by any of 
their predecessors. Like every crisis in the history of religion it came 
as a surprise. By the Grace of God it was what it was, like everything 
that is unique and individual, and like every one of ourselves, As 
such it remains a mystery, and must so remain for ever. ‘“ Behold 
I show you a mystery ” might well have formed the caption of Dr 
Streeter’s chapter, as it did of St Paul’s preaching of the Resur- 
rection. 

There is a just and frequent complaint against books which deal 
with the Rise of Christianity that, under the form of historical 
narrative, they present what is either a defence of Christianity or an 
attack upon it. Instances of the former bias are too numerous to 
mention ; it is enough to mention Gibbon as an instance of the latter. 
The editors of the Cambridge Ancient History, doubtless aware of this 
danger, could not have better guarded against it than by assigning 
the subject to the competent hands of Dr Streeter. His chapter is, 
as it should be in an historical treatise, the work of a historian and 
not of an apologist. In a region so deeply charged with vital interests 
on the one hand and so closely beset by vested interests on the other, 
perfect impartiality is, perhaps, too much to expect. None the less 
we have no hesitation in describing Dr Streeter’s work as impartial. 
Though written by an Anglican clergyman, it is not a defence of 
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lican Christianity in any one of its varieties, some of which might 
even find it difficult to assimilate. It is a fair-minded account of the 
facts as they present themselves to a critical historian thoroughly 

ipped for his task. We have not found a more unbiassed account 
of the Rise of Christianity among books which place the facts in the 
perspective adopted by Dr Streeter. 

Concerning the perspective itself, on which much depends, a 
question will be asked later. Enough if we here remark that the 
Rise of Christianity as it appears ex post facto to the critical historian 
of our day is one thing, while its actual Rise in the religious con- 
sciousness of the first believers was another. It may be true from the 
former point of view, as Dr Streeter says, that “‘ Christianity began 
asa de-ossification of the monotheistic legalism of Pharisaic Judaism.” 
But the first believers apprehended it far otherwise. For them 
Christianity “‘ began” on the day when Jesus rose from the dead 
and, by so doing, revealed himself as the Captain of salvation and the 
Son of God with power to save (Rom. i. 8). It originated in that 
event—the true Epiphany of the Christ and the birthday of the new 
religion. The scene of that Epiphany—so far as it was scenically 
pictured—was a Tomb in a garden. In their own consciousness they 
were not engaged in de-ossifying any ‘“‘ ism,” monotheistic or other 
but, far more positively, in reaping and enjoying the spiritual fruits 
of the Resurrection. This, to them, was the fons et origo of their 
religion; not, indeed, all that mattered, but certainly that which 
mattered most. ‘‘ If Christ be not risen from the dead, our preaching 
is vain and your faith is vain.” Such was the keynote. No one of 
them ever said to his fellow “‘Go to now: let us de-ossify mono- 
theistic legalism.” All that is an afterthought of history, though 
possibly true from that point of view. 

After a rapid but comprehensive survey of the documentary 
evidence, from which it appears that nearly all of it is evidence for 
the defence, Dr Streeter, steering from headland to headland, and 
wisely making no attempt to follow the coastline and explore the 
estuaries (impossible in a compressed account) passes on to “ the 
Fire from Heaven,” in other words, to the teaching of Jesus. Into 
the detail of this teaching Dr Streeter, for sound reasons, does not 
enter. But we gather from his general remarks that the teaching of 
Jesus, as he conceives it, was mainly concerned with the aforesaid 
de-ossification of Jewish monotheism or, more positively, in vitalising 
the conception of God by transforming into that of the Heavenly 
Father; and, further, that it was by this teaching that Jesus left 
his mark on his age and gave impulse to the apostolic activities which 
followed his death, the Rise of Christianity taking place in the more 
vital conception of God thus introduced. This, we cannot but think, 
isfar more satisfactory than the view, current in some liberal quarters, 
that Christianity began in the personal impression which Jesus, as a 
man, made upon the small group by whom he was surrounded during 
his lifetime—a view which has little to support it beyond the fact of 
frequent repetition, and is happily avoided by Dr Streeter. And yet, 
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if the teaching of Jesus is the true fons et origo of Christianity, it jg 
certainly strange that allusions to this teaching should be ¢qp. 
spicuously absent from all the New Testament literature outside the 
Gospels, St Paul, for instance, having much to say about the 
resurrection of Jesus and his post-earthly activities as the heav: 

Christ and the indwelling Spirit, but next to nothing to say about 
the teaching attributed to him by the Gospels in regard to the nature 
of God or to anything else. Had more space been at Dr Streeter’s 
disposal, no doubt he could have thrown light on this puzzling matter, 

There follows an illuminating section on Jew and Gentile, and 
from that we pass on to a longer and more vital section on the many 
varieties of belief and experience which arose under the impulse of 
de-ossified monotheism. ‘‘ Why,” asks Dr Streeter, “ did people 
wish to join the Church ? What was it that made this new religion 
a source of comfort, power and inspiration to those who turned to it? 
The answer is that different people were appealed to by different 
aspects.”” Seven such aspects are then named and duly elaborated; 
(1) Protection from the power of demons by the power of Christ, 
(2) Participation in the glories of the Kingdom of God, regarded as 
imminent. (8) Release through the Spirit of Christ from the bondage 
of Law into a higher and self-actuating righteousness. (4) The 
comforting assurance of guidance by the Spirit. (5) The attractive- 
ness, as an object of worship, of the eternally self-sacrificing Christ— 
the theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews. (6) The mystical appeal of 
the Johannine Christ. (7) The reassuring authority of a faith which 
could be described as “ delivered unto the saints.” 

On this list we venture to offer the following comments. 

We have to confess, in general, that the connection of these various 
beliefs and experiences with the new monotheism is not very clear to 
us. Was “ the faith delivered unto the saints ” (No. 7) a de-ossified 
monotheism? The fifth, again, suggests rather the rise of a new Deity 
than the deepened conception of the old; and we may here 
that it was precisely as offering in Christ a new and more satisfying 
object of worship, in place of the somewhat repellent Jehovah, that 
Christianity appealed to Marcion and to the multitudes who followed 
him. 

Our next comment refers to the belief in supernatural guidance 
by Christ or by the Spirit, the fourth in the list above. On this there 
arises an interesting question which Dr Streeter makes no attempt 
to answer and to which, perhaps, no definite answer can be given. 
How far did the belief in spiritual guidance (recently revived, by the 
way, among the Oxford Groups) influence the authors of the New 
Testament literature and control the form which the narrative 
portions of it—these especially—finally assumed? Did the authors 
of these narratives consider themselves entitled, in virtue of their 
possession by the Spirit, to colour their pictures according to what 
they conceived to be its promptings? Was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, in his own view, guided by the Spirit in telling the story of 
Jesus as he did, and convinced accordingly that he was telling the 
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tuth ? We know that St Paul, in giving an account of the Last 
Supper, describes the information as received by him “ from the 
[ord,” and the question naturally arises whether other narratives 
(in the Synoptics for example) may not have been received by the 
narrators in the same way and written down in good faith as true 
records. Certainly the critic needs to be cautious in dealing with a 
literature which originated in circles where belief in spiritual guidance 
was well established. What more natural to a writer in the power 
of that belief than to settle a doubtful point or fill up a gap by com- 
nitting himself to the guidance of the Spirit ? With what confidence 








yould such a writer conclude his narrative with the triumphant 
statement ‘‘ We know this witness is true!” May not the Birth 
stories, in one category, and the Johannine discourses, in another, 
have originated in this way ? And is not much which has the look of 
unscrupulous editing, as in the Book of Acts, open to the same 
explanation ? 

Lastly we note, as somewhat remarkable, that in Dr Streeter’s 
enumeration of the sources of comfort and hope in primitive Chris- 
tianity no distinct place is given to its promise of personal immortality 
through identification by faith with the risen Vanquisher of death— 
the explicit theme of 1 Corinthians xv. and the implicit theme of the 
entire New Testament. To represent this promise as the whole of 
the primitive message would of course be untrue, but none the less 
itis an essential element of that message, in the sense that if it were 
withdrawn the Gospel (as distinct from the Gospels) would collapse. 
Nor are the Gospels, Synoptic as well as Johannine, intelligible without 
it Read in the light of their main intention and purpose they all 
tell the story of One who accomplished his destiny by rising from the 
dead, who came into the world for that end and passed through the 
world on his way to it. This is the culminating event to which all 
of them lead up, for which all that precedes is preparatory and in 
consonance; and on this the believer’s hope of immortality was 
founded. The announcement that death, “ the last enemy ” of life 
and its final frustration, was definitely conquered, the sting and 
dominion of it broken for all who belonged to Christ, so that whoso 
believed in him should never die, must surely have exercised a 
powerful attraction in an age that was hungry for just such an 
announcement (as the Mystery cults plainly show) and not given, as 
Dr Streeter reminds us, to the scientific criticism of its faith. The 
omission of this from the list of causes which made the new religion 
a source of power and inspiration to those who turned to it would 
surprise us, were it not that Dr Streeter is by no means alone among 
the eminent critics of our time in passing it lightly over. Yet who 
that reads the New Testament, not in preferred sections (as the 
common habit is) but as a synthetic whole, can doubt that the 
salvation promised by the Gospel was, before all else, salvation from 
the doom of death, with all its intolerable consequences, or fail to see 
that its ethical teaching, and indeed all its other teaching, is 
addressed primarily to those who have passed “ from death unto 
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life ” and won their footing in a kingdom not of this world ? Whethe 
Christianity can survive when the promise of immortality has falle, 
silent, as it seems to have done in much modern preaching, 
extremely doubtful. Certain it is, however, that the Christianity » 
surviving would not be the Christianity whose Rise took place in the 
first and second centuries of our era. 

It is at this point that the question of perspective becomes of 
critical importance. To those whose,reading of the New Testament 
has convinced them that the central figure of Christ is illuminate 
throughout by the light of the Resurrection, the Epistles presenting 
him as already risen and glorified, and the Gospels as continually 
approaching that triumph and then achieving it—to such readey 
and students Dr Streeter’s perspective will appear inverted, and 
will feel as they follow his story that they are looking at the facts 
through the wrong end of the telescope. In their perspective, the 
Pauline Epistles, and especially 1 Corinthians xv., will stand in the 
foreground, their chronological place ; these will form the base line 
or starting point; behind them will stand the Johannine literature 
while, at the end of the vista, and considerably remote from the 
point of departure, they will see the Synoptic Gospels —the whole 
coherent as a Gospel of life and immortality, that is, of immortal life 
(2 Tim. i.,10.). It was thus, they will say, and not as a de-ossified 
monotheism, that Christianity began. It was thus, as delivering the 
believer from the final frustration, that the new religion brought its 
largest measure of ‘‘ comfort, power and inspiration,” de-ossifying 
his conception of God, indeed, but de-ossifying no less his conception 
of himself as time-bound and doomed to perish. The difference 
is obviously fundamental. But neither side can claim to be infallible. 
Each must be judged by the evidence, which is far from complete 
and not easy to interpret. 

L. P. Jacks. 


OxrForD. 





The Essence of Judaism. By Leo Baeck. Translated by Victor 
Grubwieser and Leonard Pearl.—London: Macmillan & Co, 
Ltd., 1936.—Pp. vi + 296.—16s. net. 


NEVER was it more necessary than to-day for Englishmen to under- 
stand Judaism. For ages, at intervals, Jews have been persecuted 
by Christians; but only in the twentieth century have they been 
denied most of the elementary rights of citizenship by one great 
nation whilst, under another, they are building up, not without dust 
or heat, something like a nation in their own “ land of promise ”— 
a land wherein for generations they have been “ strangers,” as once 


1 That the Synoptics, as literary products, are earlier in time than the 
Fourth Gospel may be admitted. But they are not earlier than the 
mysticism expressed in the saying: “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” They originated in the atmosphere of that belief and lead up to it 
in their common conclusion, which is the Resurrection. 
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inthe land of Egypt. If we are to realise the position of Jews in 

and Palestine we must apprehend the significance of their 

fiith, a faith which has not only preserved their unity throughout 

the ages in many lands, but also provided, as it still provides, what- 

evermay be said to the contrary, the main reason alike for persecution 
enemies and protection by friends. 

Unfortunately, few Englishmen are acquainted with the corpus 
of Jewish sacred writings. The Old Testament, the Bible of the early 
(hristians, has been in the Christian canon from the first ; but, for 
ng in this country, owing chiefly to the hostility of Protestants to 
hooks revered for their own reasons by Roman Catholics, the so-called 
hooks of the Apocrypha have been unduly neglected, especially by 
nonconformists, whilst the Talmud, now at length being translated 
into English, has been little more than a name to most English 

ers and teachers. Christian scholars, intent on reading the 
Old Testament in the light of the New, naturally paid little heed to 
Jewish interpretations of their own “ Law, Prophets and other 
Writings.” Happily, to-day, thanks to the late Dr Israel Abrahams, 
Dr C. G. Montefiore and Dr R. T. Herford, our students of divinity 
are beginning to realise the value of apocryphal and apocalyptic 
literature and of rabbinical writings in their relation to Hebrew and 
Christian sacred literature. 

From this point of view alone The Essence of Judaism should 
prove invaluable. A translation from the sixth German edition 
(1982) of a work first published in 1905 by a great rabbinical scholar, 
it constitutes an authoritative, critical and frank exposition of the 
central, abiding elements in Judaism as these are reflected in Jewish 
life and literature. The main divisions of the book indicate its 
contents: ‘‘ The Character, Ideas, and Preservation of Judaism.” 
It is hardly too much to say that the Christian scholar who reads it 
with the attention it deserves will acknowledge that Judaism is not 
merely, or even chiefly, important in its relation to Christianity, vital 
as that is, but that it has made and is still making a most precious 
contribution to religious thought and life. In some particulars, e.g. 
inrespect of St Paul’s view of the Law, he may even find good reason 
to modify traditional opinion accepted in ignorance of the Jewish 
conception of the “‘ Torah ” as distinguished from “ the fence ” about 
It. 

_ Judaism, to many Christians seemingly complex and superficial 
in character, Baeck exhibits as at once simple and profound. A 
religion of ‘‘ many commandments,” it has its “‘ treasury of faith,” 
but “no dogmas,” authoritatively defined and imposed, and has 
“refused sacraments and their mysteries.” Intensely ethical in 
essence, it eschews speculation. Primarily and fundamentally, it is 
the religion of prophets who “‘ do not attempt to analyse the nature 
of God or the nature of man, but are concerned with what He means 
to us and the world.” It is important, too, that there is not one 
prophet as in Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Islam, but many, and 
“they are not mediators of salvation but of religious truth.” The 
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ancient Jewish priests received their office by inheritance, and wer 
“ never’ possessors or administrators of gifts of grace” comparable 
to those of other religions, so that the Lutheran principle of “ the 
priesthood of all believers ” may be claimed as a return to essential 
Judaic teaching. Universalism, it is admitted, “ was not 
developed from the beginning,” but formed “ part of the essence of 
Judaism,” and Jewish missionary effort ceased only in consequence 
of political persecution. 

Again, Judaism “ created no definite mythology”; that is, the 
outcome of polytheism, though in Hebrew literature there is certainly 
to be found the products of the poetic spirit. The exposition of 
“ faith ” in the Hebrew mind, given by Baeck, is important for itself, 
and hardly less for its bearing upon Old Testament quotations in 
gospels and epistles. Atonement “ is no mere act of grace, a miracle 
of salvation, which befalls the chosen ” ; it demands “‘ man’s ethical 
decision, his free choice and deed.”” Hence, “* from the moment when 
the idea of atonement had been clearly realised in its true significance, 
the sin offering and with it the entire sacrificial service had outlived 
itself.” ‘“‘ Judaism had no need to replace it by any substitute of 
sacrament or any objective and outward mystery.” The comparative 
silence of the Old Testament on the subject of life after death is 
interpreted “as a silent protest against the excessive and unbridled 
fancies in which ‘ nature’ religions indulged.” ‘“‘ Belief in immor- 
tality is inherent in the character of the prophetic religion,” and 
““ when idolatry was overcome in Judaism, it became possible to speak 
of eternal life in a freer and more definite form.” Of the doctrines of 
the “‘ Messiah ” and “‘ the Kingdom of God ” in Judaism, it may only 
be said here that they lend little support to later Christian con- 
céptions of their nature and significance. 

“ The real significance of Judaism,” it is maintained, “ lies in its 
ascent, not in the rudimentary forms out of which it has risen.” This 
is the answer to those who deny the originality of Judaism by 
reference to modern discoveries of its indebtedness to Babylon and 
Egypt. The plea must be allowed. Shakespeare found his plots in 
English Chronicles and Italian stories ; Goethe’s Faust was fashioned 
on tales of a sixteenth-century magician; Burns owed much to 
ancient airs and ballads. Yet Shakespeare’s mind and art are the 
never-ending study of mankind ; Goethe’s Faust is one of the acutest 
criticisms of life; and Burns’ songs amongst the sweetest melodies in 
English verse. Jesus was a Jew, and in the earliest records of his 
teaching revealed by modern critical analysis, his debt to his forbears 
is most manifest. But if “ the real significance of Judaism lies in its 
ascent,”’ Christians who would understand it must study the teaching 
of the rabbis, and not merely Hebrew literature before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the introduction to rabbinical 
writings which quotations in this book afford will prove illuminating 
to those unacquainted with such writings, whilst the student of the 
Old Testament may learn much from its discussion of Hebrew terms, 
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and the reader of the New Testament from the Talmudic parallels to 
the teaching of Jesus. One peril to which “ the people of a book ” 
ate exposed is not averted by the varied interpretations of it in 
different ages illustrated by the saying: ‘‘ Moses heard Rabbi Akibi 
expounding the Torah and was unable to recognise it as his own.” 
The meaning of the written word is one, however difficult to reach, 
and conflicting interpretations, more or less authoritative, must lead 
to confusion in a community of free minds. Christians who found 
their faith ultimately on scripture are, however, in no better case. 
The conflicting interpretations by Christians even of the words of 
Jesus are too familiar to need recapitulation. 

In one particular some modification of our author’s argument 
seems desirable. The saying of Leviticus (xix. 18): “‘ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” which Akibi called “ the determining sentence 
of the Bible,” is interpreted of man generally. Baeck repudiates the 
inferiority of this command to that in the gospels, since Jesus is 
quoting from Leviticus, and “love is limited and confined in the 
New Testament by the fact that salvation and bliss are made 
dependent upon right faith.” It may properly be questioned whether 
in Leviticus ‘“ neighbour” has a universal application, as in the 
gospels, in view of the definition in the context “children of thy 
people ” in the Hebrew writing ; and the “ dependence of salvation 
and bliss upon right faith in the New Testament ” has no necessary 


connection with the meaning of “ love ” on the lips of Jesus, 


We would not end on this note. The Essence of Judaism should 
rank with the great work of the late G. F. Moore as one of the few 
comprehensive studies in English of a living religion with its roots in 
the past of whose principles and practice no Christian student should 
beignorant. The Index might have been better and one or two words 
in the translation are not current in English, but these are minor 


matters. 
HERBERT McLAcHLan. 


SUMMERVILLE, MANCHESTER. 





Aristotle’s Physics. A Revised Text with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By W. D. Ross, Provost of Oriel College. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1986.—Pp. xii + 750.—36s. net. 


No living scholar has contributed so much to the study of the works 
of Aristotle as Dr W. D. Ross, the Provost of Oriel, and now President 
of the British Academy. He has been from the beginning one of the 
editors of the series of translations of the Aristotelian writings which 
the Clarendon Press has been bringing out, and which started with 
his own translation of the Metaphysics. In 1928 there appeared his 
able and useful volume on Aristotle, in which he endeavoured to give 
an account of the main features of the Aristotelian philosophy as it 
stands before us in Aristotle’s works. In the following year there 
was published in two volumes his edition of the text, thoroughly 
revised, of the Metaphysics, with Introduction and Commentary, 
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which has been a veritable boon to serious students. And now ye 
are privileged to welcome this revised text of the Physics, whi 
considering the previous state of the text, must have entailed even 
more labour than his edition of the Metaphysics. 

Dr Ross tells us that the need of a revised text of the Physics 
was thrust upon him when he was engaged in preparing for publica. 








tion the translation of R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye. All of us who 
hitherto have had to work either with Bekker or with Prantl’s version 
of 1854 will gratefully recognise the immense help which the volume 
before us will be to the study of Aristotle’s philosophy. The greatest 
possible care and pains have been expended upon every detail in 
its production ; both editor and printer have performed their task 
in a way which can but elicit the sincere appreciation of those who 
will benefit by it. Henceforward this will undoubtedly be “ the stan- 
dard edition ” upon which further study of the Physics will be based, 
Dr Ross has recollated the chief existing manuscripts and collated 
Vindobonensis 100 which had not before been collated for the Physics ; 
he has also made extensive use of the paraphrase by Themistius and 
of the Commentaries of Philoponus and Simplicius. And in the full 
notes in the latter half of the volume reasons are furnished in support 
of the readings which are adopted. 

Aristotle died in 822 B.c., and the two oldest extant manuscripts 
of the Physics belong to the ninth century of our era—that is to say, 
there is an interval of twelve centuries. Yet no competent scholar 
has any doubt as to the authorship of the work as a whole. Philip 
Wicksteed, it is true, regarded Book V. as unauthentic, and Book VII. 
as the composition of an acute Aristotelian, but as never having been 
seen by Aristotle himself. Dr Ross agrees that Book VII. was not 
originally incorporated in the Physics, but takes one of the two extant 
versions of this Book, that now known as a, to be an earlier work of 
Aristotle which was superseded by Book VIII. In regard to Book V., 
however, he does not hesitate to accept it as part of the treatise, and 
it is not easy to conjecture how Wicksteed came to think otherwise. 
In point of fact, the Physics falls into two main divisions ; the first 
four Books constitute what Simplicius described as 7a epi dpxév, 
dvoud Aeysueva, While Books V., VI. and VIII. form a “ magni- 
ficently continuous” treatise, 7d epi xujcews. Of these, Dr Ross 
holds that the former is the earlier of the two; although he thinks 
that, perhaps with the exception of some of the later chapters in 
Book VIII., the work as a whole may be ascribed to the end of 
Aristotle’s Academic period, when Plato was still living. 

One of the reasons that render the Physics important for a right 
estimate of Aristotle’s philosophy is, I think, due to the fact that it 
may be said, in a sense, to be a treatise on the theory of knowledge. 
Aristotle recognised, namely, that, in laying out systematically the 
various departments of philosophical inquiry, the primary position 
must be accorded to that which involves the least complex concep- 
tions and which handles what all the other branches of philosophy 
necessarily involve. By nature (¢vo1s) he understood the whole 
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realm of natural objects ; and, in the Physics, he sought to lay bare 
the fundamental principles upon which our knowledge of natural 
objects is based. Any concrete science, such as psychology, is depen- 
dent upon the prior investigation of the quite general principles 
which the knowledge of any concrete fact, be it what it may, inevit- 
ably presupposes. Implied, then, in the knowledge of nature there 
are certain principles which we are bound, first of all, to submit to 
the test of rational scrutiny, such as place, time, change, continuity, 
cause, Movement, and so on. 

In over eighty pages of his Introduction, Dr Ross gives a lucid 
and valuable critical survey of the cardinal positions of the work. 
The dominating thought in Aristotle’s treatment of the world of 

eration may be said to be that of end (rédos), organic connected- 
ness. The broad outstanding feature of the world of generation is 
change ; and the three factors involved in change are matter (5A»), 
form (uop¢% or efS0s), and privation (ordpynas). Each so-called thing 
may be regarded from the point of view of process as a something 
which comes into being, which acquires such definiteness of character 
that it has in the process of changing from something through some- 
thing into something. If we seek to characterise further this which 
in process has reached a certain definiteness of being, we can say of 
it, in the first place, that it must have a mode of being distinguishable 
from that which we assign to mere predicates. Primarily, it is a 
subject of predicates, and it is characteristic of such a mode of 
existence that what possesses it can never be the predicate of any- 
thing else. As a subject of predicates, the mode of existence of the 
thing can only be described as individual; but the individual thing 
as concrete, as having a character which can be known, is always the 
embodiment or realisation of a form. Thus, the distinction which 
lies at the root of Aristotle’s conception of nature is that between 
form and matter. It is through the material component that the 
individual thing, which is always a compound (ovverov), has 
existence ; it is through the form that it has definiteness of being; 
it is through the form that its essence is disclosed. The doctrine of 
the four causes (the material, the formal, the efficient, and the final) 
is only a more elaborate analysis of the distinction just referred to ; 
since the third and the fourth of these are taken to be identical with 
the second. And so we are led to the second pair of opposites charac- 
terising the Aristotelian physics, the opposites of potentiality 
(S5vayzs) and actuality (évépyea); for, if form and end are to be 
conceived as identical, evidently the opposition of matter and form 
must not be viewed as an absolutely fixed and stable relation, but as 
relative and variable. The prior state of a thing which has not yet 
realised the form of its perfect existence must be viewed as only 
potentially that which it afterwards becomes. Thus, we may look upon 
the whole world of generation as a system of realised ends, or rather 
a constituting a process of realising ends. Each link in the chain 
may be regarded from either side, either as potentially that which it 
becomes, or as actually the realisation of what was potential in the 
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conditions out of which it emerged. And so, finally, change or moye. 
ment may be defined as the transition from potentiality to actuality, 
In the treatment of change in Book III. the terms perafoj and 
kivnots are both used to denote change in general, of which foy 
varieties are distinguished, (a) generation and destruction (yéveo. 
and ¢6opd), (b) alteration (dMoiwais), (c) increase and decrease (adgnox 
and ¢@ias), and (d) locomotion (¢opd). But in Book V. per 

alone is used as the general term; and xivnos, while including the 
last three kinds of change, is not regarded as including the first kind, 

Throughout there appear certain underlying notions which, 
however important, seem to have been applied to nature somewhat 
hastily. Thus for Aristotle it was fundamental (a) that, on the 
ground of the unchangeable and permanent character of form and 
the continuity of change, the world of generation is eternal, and 
(5) that the world of generation is bounded in its extension, that itis 
not an infinitely extended reality. The former of these propositions 
was one of the great stumbling-blocks to the scholastic interpreters 
of the Middle Ages. As regards the latter, Dr Ross points out that 
Aristotle has nowhere much to say about space (ypc), and is of 
opinion that he cannot be said to have a theory about it. Is it not 
rather the case that space was for him well-nigh equivalent to place 
or locality (réos), the limit of the enclosing body over against the 
enclosed ? It would seem to be on this account that he was com- 
pelled to deny that the world as a whole exists in space, for it could 
only do so were it surrounded by another body. Time he regarded 
as the measure or number of movements in reference to a prior and 
a posterior. It involved the numbering mind for whom only is therea 
before and an after. Nevertheless, time was not, according to Aristotle, 
subjective. Both time and space he assumed to be real conditions 
of a world that does not depend for its existence upon being perceived. 
Furthermore, time he took to be unlimited. Space, on the other 
hand, was not unlimited in extension ; but, along with all corporeal 
magnitudes and with time likewise, it was infinite in divisibility. 

In dealing with Aristotle’s treatment of the paradoxes of Zeno 
directed against the reality of motion, Dr Ross maintains that 
neither Aristotle nor anyone else has finally disposed of Zeno’s 
difficulties. I am not quite clear as to what exactly it is that Dr 
Ross has here in mind. Does he mean that no one has yet explained 
in terms other than itself the nature of motion? Be it so. But 
Zeno’s arguments were surely intended to show that the notion of 
motion is self-contradictory ; and, considered as refutations of this 
contention, what Aristotle urged is, it seems to me, relevant and 
effective. He insists, namely, that spatial and temporal magnitudes 
are both continuous and discrete; and that, therefore, the infinity 
which gave rise to the paradoxes is only potential and not actual. 
A given portion of space or of time is potentially divisible ad infinitum, 
meaning thereby that we are never able to select a portion which is 
not of like kind with the whole; and, therefore, like it, continuous 
and divisible. Such infinity is not, however, equivalent in signific- 
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ance to an infinite quantity, and it was this identification that lay 
at the root of Zeno’s paradoxes. Of all Zeno’s arguments, the 
“flying arrow ” appears to me the most significant, because it brings 
explicitly before us the two factors involved in movement, space 
and time. ‘“ At any moment of its flight the arrow rests.” Are we 
to understand here an indivisible moment in which we can dis- 
tinguish no “ before” and no “after”? If not, Zeno’s argument 
is upset; and, if so, then it is clearly wrong to say that the body 
gas at rest in that moment. 

Let it be added that, in addition to his comprehensive commen- 
tary, Dr Ross has provided an extremely helpful and suggestive 
malysis of each chapter of the work. One may hope now that the 
Physics will receive the attention it calls for from students of Greek 


philosophy. 


Universiry CoLtecre, LONDON. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 





Man Makes Himself. By V. Gordon Childe. London: Watts & 
Co., 1986.—Pp. 270.—7s. 6d. net. 


UnDER this somewhat challenging title, Mr Gordon Childe has given 
us what is undoubtedly the best account of the early stages of man’s 
ascent in small compass which we possess. There are 270 pages ; 
they are never crowded, and the style is easy and interesting all 
through. Yet in this space the author manages to sketch, in a con- 
nected and enlightening way, the successive stages in human develop- 
ment from the first beginnings down to the second millennium B.c., 
with occasional excursions beyond and references to modern condi- 
tions which are always to the point, well balanced and kept well 
within the general framework. It is, in short, a little masterpiece of 
exposition and should find a place in all school and other libraries. 

Nothing would do more to correct the balance of our current 
teaching and conception of history than to preface it by grasping 
the matter and the ideas which are covered by such a book as this. 
It would place all modern struggles, and especially political events, 
in their proper background and perspective. It shows the whole as 
one connected, though highly diversified, process. It gives solid 
and unshakable bases for the doctrine of progress. And—in this 
tase perhaps the most striking merit—it rests the evolution of man 
on his own increasingly social and increasingly powerful intellect, 
controlling the powers around him. This Leié-motiv, not unduly 
pressed, is the justification of the title. 

In the earlier pages the special physical endowments of man are 
lightly, but quite sufficiently, touched on. The muscular and 
nervous connections between hand and eye and tongue and ear are 
indicated, though the question how far function created organ or 
organ function is wisely left—in this place—unexplored. 

Great wisdom and insight are also shown in connecting from the 
first the social with the physical conditions of evolving humanity. 
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The human young are physically weaker and less developed thy 
those of many other species. This involves longer parental care gy} 
stimulates the use of language. Language is essentially a soc) 
product, and the family was, and is, for man the universal and neg, 
sary social unit in which language is fostered. But what the parent 
hands on to his offspring is not merely the lessons of his person) 
experience but the collective experience of a whole group. It ig, 
tradition handed on from generation to generation, and language j 
the specially human form of its transmission. This becomes the lat 
and most vital difference between biological evolution and hum» 
progress. 

Mr Gordon Childe’s book is specially to be commended becauy 
he makes clear and prominent this essential feature in man’s evoly. 
tion from first to last. He expounds a reasonable doctrine of pr 
gress and shows how this turns on the formation, transmission ani 
continued growth of a collective mind. Originally, no doubt, it was 
stored and handed on in small groups of which the family is the most 
universal and typical of man. It spreads, as Mr Childe shows, into 
larger groups of which his “ second revolution ” gives the famous 
examples of the communities of the Nile, Mesopotamia and the lower 
Indus. Ultimately, it expands into what was always latent in it— 
a Humanity embracing the planet and extending to the stars, 

The main divisions of early civilisation stand out well marked in 
the book and one is not confused by the over-elaboration of different 
types of primitive men, based often only on some small fragment of 
bone or tool. Mr Childe adopts the broad classification of the earliest 
type of civilisation as that of the “* food-gatherers ’”—a term which 
Mr W. J. Perry first made popular; but he does not follow Perry 
and Elliot Smith in their later concentration on Egypt as the one 
centre from which a world-wide diffusion of culture took place. 
Childe, while allowing the fullest weight to everything which can be 
attributed to Egypt, is careful to point out that in many cultural 
advances other centres anticipated the Nile. But such points as 
these are quite subordinate to the main argument which proceeds 
steadily, through the Neolithic Revolution, to the Second Revolu- 
‘ tion with the great urban communities of the river-basins, and ends 
i with a most useful and enlightening summary of the ‘“ Revolution 
in Human Knowledge,” consisting mainly of writing and mathe 
matics. Indeed one could hardly find anywhere else a more competent 
survey of Babylonian and Egyptian mathematics than in this small 
volume of which it only forms some two-thirds of one chapter. __ 

The marks of the various stages are too numerous to be given in 
a short notice. Moreover, everyone should possess the book himself. 
What, however, is specially praiseworthy is the temperate and 
balanced way in which the evidence—all too scanty—is mustered and 
presented at every stage and the pains with which the author stresses 
the scientific or mental element involved in each fresh step. Thus the 
Neolithic Revolution, which gave the world in the course of some 
tens of thousands of years a system of village farmers cultivating 
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their crops with the aid of tamed beasts, involved not only the 
observation and breeding both of grasses and beasts, but also all 
the science implied in the making of pots, and—still more far-reach- 
e astronomical observations required for seasonal operations 
inthe field. The hunter could work by the phases of the moon, but 
the times of the agriculturalist must be determined by the sun, or, 
nearer the tropics, by the stars. In northern climes the path of the 
gun is sufficiently marked to be a guide. Nearer the tropics, the stars, 
always visible in a cloudless sky, are a more obvious means. Thus 
in Mesopotamia the sign for deity is a star, and the whole pseudo- 
gience of astrology arises from a mental confusion, between noting 
the stars as guiding points in time and attributing to the man actual 
influence on the events which they mark. 

Perhaps of all the merits of this remarkable book the most con- 
gpicuous are the clear evidence which it affords of the volume and 
the social strength of the early mental development on which all 
subsequent civilisation rests, and the proof that, while man’s evolu- 
tion has proceeded throughout on similar and kindred lines, there 
isno one centre to which we can trace the whole. Diffusionists and 
non-diffusionists are both right. 

F. S. Marvin. 


Wetwyn GARDEN City, Herts. 





The Testimony of the Soul. By Rufus M. Jones, Litt.D., D.D., L1.D. 
—New York: The Macmillan Co., 1986.—Pp. viii + 216.— 
8s. 6d. net. 


For forty years as Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, Dr Rufus Jones has been devoted to the exposition and 
enforcement of the fundamental truths of life as Religion of the 
Spirit; and though now Emeritus, he is still active as a teacher and 
& minister in the Society of Friends, as his latest volume testifies. 
The title of the new book, a course of Ayer Lectures given in the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, recalls the concluding plea of an 
earlier course of Ely Lectures, New Studies in Mystical Religion, for 
confidence in the ‘‘ Testimony of the Soul.” This was noted in the 
HipsErt JourNAL of April, 1928. Between these two, in 1981, 
appeared another volume of lucid and helpful exposition, under the 
title Pathways to the Reality of God, Of this Dr Jones said in the 
Introduction that it was issued from a compelling conviction that, 
in spite of the multitude of books concerned with the reality and the 
nature of God, he still had something fresh and unique to say, which 
he could not well leave unsaid. The opportunity for a new book 
came with the invitation to give the 1936 course of Ayer Lectures, 
and if it appears that the T'estimony and the Pathways cover practically 
the same ground, it may gladly be acknowledged that there is here 
no “ vain repetition,” but a renewed and very timely insistence on 
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the same vital truths, with further illustration, religiously constry. 
tive, which is the avowed purpose of the lectureship. 

God and the soul, as the ultimate realities of life for each one of 
us, neither to be rightly apprehended apart from the other—such jx 
the theme of both books. Without God the soul, that is, the cop. 
scious, personal life of a human being, could have no existence, and 
only through the realised individual experience of our own spiritual 
life can God be known to us. It is literal fact that in him we “ live 
and move and have our being.” That is the starting-point of the 
exposition. Religion begins for us with awareness that our life js 
not of ourselves alone, but that there is another greater Life, enfolding 
and sustaining ours, and that our human fellowship, with its i 
knowledge and deepening experience of things of the spirit, has its 
source and its strength in that Other, recognised by the under. 
standing heart as the living God. In varying phrase, but with con 
stant conviction, Dr Jones gives expression to that foundation 
truth of life. He speaks of this “‘ More above us and in us, which we 
rightly call God.”” “‘ There is a divine Overworld with which we have 
dealings,” “ A breaking in of Eternity into the life of men,” “We 
discover the eternal in the midst of our temporal moments. We 
can live up toward the enveloping inclusive Life.of the Spirit to which 
we belong.” ‘‘ Man’s life can be purified and raised to an intimate 
correspondence with God and can become a radiant centre, a luminous 
point, through which God shows what human life really means, 
This view that God is both transcendent and immanent is a vastly 
important truth. It means that while God is more than can ever 
be expressed in a world of space and time, He is nevertheless genuinely 
present here in our world as Spirit meeting with our spirits and 
transmuting our human lives into transmissive organs of His will 
and purpose.” 

The whole of religion is compassed within the lines of such 
affirmations, the Divine appeal and the human response, in the realm 
of the Spirit. Hence the meaning and mission of Christianity as a 
living power in the world, to redeem mankind from the darkness and 
oppression of every form of evil, kindling aspiration after all Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness, making effectual the supreme power of Love in 
the ordering of all human affairs, in a true fellowship of spirit, in God 
“the Home of Souls.” The purest radiance of that luminous point, 
where God and man are together in the unfolding life of humanity, 
is in Jesus, in his complete manhood, as the Christ, the consecrated 
Son of God, revealer of the true way of life for all mankind. But that 
is not the end, it is the beginning of the Divine revealing. The light 
is there for all mankind, the Spirit bearing witness with our spirit. 
The end is the perfecting of the kingdom of God, the rule of Goodness, 
wherever there are living souls to be nurtured in that same spirit, to 
be brought into perfect accord with the Divine purpose, as each one 
has capacity to answer to the appeal and io be, in the fulness of love, 
joy and peace. “ Perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect ” is the 
word of Jesus. 
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_ There is a verse of Whittier’s which brings us intimately near to 
the central fact of that revealing :— 


“QO Sabbath rest by Galilee! 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love!” 


Twice in the Pathways and again in the Testimony Dr Jones quotes 
the last two lines of that verse, as going to the very heart of the 
matter; and as we contemplate all that is implied in the religion so 
depicted, the question inevitably arises, What is the relation of the 
subsequent course of Christian experience and the elaborate systems 
of theology, claimed as of divine authority in the various churches of 
Christendom, to the profound simplicity of that faith? And there 
isa further question of the bearing of such an issue on the interpreta- 
tion of parallel streams of spiritual experience in other great religions 
of the world. 

As an expert student of many phases of mystical religion Dr Jones 
iseminently fitted to afford the right guidance for such interpretation. 
Mysticism he understands to be, in its essence, simply the experience 
of direct communion of the soul with God. There are many degrees 
of realised apprehension, rising to ecstasy and rapture of vision, of 
which no words of ours can tell. But that is not of human choice, 
and there are quieter ways of faithfulness, by which we are none the 
less truly brought to realise the presence of God in our life, the 
rejoicing strength to be found in it, as we learn with Jesus to enter 
more completely into the true spirit of sonship, in the doing of the 
Father’s will. Dr Jones agrees with the late Archbishop Séderblom 
in distinguishing two main types of mysticism, a negative and a 
positive, the latter a ‘‘ mysticism of personality,” which he holds to 
be distinctly the healthier and more hopeful kind for normal spiritual 
growth in the knowledge and the love of God. With reference to the 
negative type he remarks, “‘ I see no good reason for concluding that 
the God who is fownd through mystical experience is ‘ a Divine Dark,’ 
or that He can be known only in ‘a cloud of unknowing.’” The 
realising of the Presence must always involve the recognition of 
abiding mystery. There are depths of Being in the Eternal for ever 
beyond human apprehension ; but the God whom we in spiritual 
communion apprehend, or rather, by whom we are apprehended, held 
and sustained in life, is a very positive power of prevailing righteous- 
ness and of light which penetrates all our darkness, and a love that is 
over all. Our heart is restless, until it rests in Him. 

The crucial question in every mystical experience must be Who 
it is, there in living contact with the receptive spirit? And the 
answer, as we follow the course of exposition in these lectures, is 
clear. It is the One eternal Spirit, the living God, our Father, Source 
of all life and light and love. In that hidden Presence is the one 
supreme Mystery, in the midst of which we find ourselves and receive 
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the guidance and the strength we need. Because we are called to 
this hidden life of the spirit, resting and aspiring in the strength of 
the Eternal, we learn to be still and know that he is God. That is the 
way of religion for us all, through discernment and conviction of 
spirit, in the inward life of each one. And we of the Christian 
tradition and heritage see our way most clearly and with the strongest 
impulse towards a greater faithfulness, in companionship with J 

in the spirit of his prayer and his beatitudes. We speak of “ Christ 
the Revealer,” but in the ultimate analysis it is really God, who 
reveals Jesus to us, as the Christ, and the true spirit of sonship, 
manifest in him, to which we also are called. To be a Christian is 
simply to have the mind of Christ. So we must judge of every changing 
form of doctrinal conception in succeeding generations, and in our 
own day of the Christ of mysticism as conceived by the modern mind; 
“the Light,” “the Truth,” “the Seed,” “the Christ within,” 
familiar words on Quaker lips, as Dr Jones, interpreting the experi- 
ence of St. Paul, interprets, “ the invisible, eternal Christian spirit.” 
Jesus is with us always, if we are wise, in the hidden fellowship of life, 
but it is the Eternal, God, our Father, who in him is bearing witness, 
and as the true Revealer, gives to His children every gracious gift of 
life. And the same witness is in the wider fellowship, in the East as 
in the West, with those whose inspiration has come through different 
channels, mystics of other ancient faiths and such men of our own 
time as Gandhiand Tagore. All alike, we have to seek our light and 
our strength in the secret place of the Most High, and ask only that in 
us His will may be done. 

It is a universal need, amid all the wrongs and miseries of the 
world, to realise the one way of deliverance in response to the Divine 
appeal ; not simply to hear “ what the Spirit saith to the Churches,” 
and to all the nations of the earth, but with a complete surrender and 
a new passion of devotion to answer, in such faithful doing of the 
will, at any cost, as shall make for truth and right, for the service 
of love and pity, in the fellowship of a better humanity, for peace and 
good will among men. 

So we understand the testimony, in its whole wide range, which 
Rufus Jones offers us in this new volume, and we are grateful for the 
gift. 

V. D. Davis. 


BEACONSFIELD. 





The Book of Margery Kempe. 1486. A modern version by W. 
Butler-Bowden. With an Introduction by R. W. Chambers, 
Quain Professor of English in University College, London, 
—London : Jonathan Cape.—Pp. xiii + 885.—10s. 6d. net. 


From very many points of view the discovery and publication of 
The Book of Margery Kempe must be regarded as an event of out- 
standing importance. It does much to encourage the hope that there 
may still be many precious MSS. lying undiscovered in unexpected 
places. It was known that a book by or about one Margery Kempe 
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had once existed, for in 1501 a group of extracts from it had been 

inted by Wynkyn de Worde and a copy of this survived in the 
Paiversity Library at Cambridge ; but his title, “ A short treatyse 
of contemplation taught by our lorde Jhesu cryste, or taken out of 
the boke of Margerie Kempe of Lynn ” gave not the smallest clue as 
to the real character of the book from which the extracts had been 
taken. From what Wynkyn de Worde had printed it was naturally 
assumed that the book had been what he called his extracts, a treatise 
ofeontemplation, and Edmund Gardner’s guess that she had been an 
aneress was the only one that in the circumstances could be made. 
It was, at any rate, clear that one who could write, “‘ Daughter, these 
sorrows, and many more, suffered I for thy love, and divers pains, 
more than any man can tellonearth. Therefore, daughter, thou hast 
great cause to love Me right well, for I have bought thy love full dear,” 
even though the extract did not, as we now know, include Margery’s 
comment, ‘‘ True it is, blessed Lord,” or who could write, ‘‘ Lord, 
for Thy great pain have mercy on my little pain,” was in the true 
contemplative successsion. But Gardner was mistaken, for her book, 
published now five hundred years after it was written, shows that the 
real Margery was very far from being an ancress. She had talked 
with Dame Julian of Norwich, but she herself was firmly planted in 
the world of her day, saw it all with her penetrating and original mind, 
and, what is more, got it written down. That writing cost her 
considerable trouble, and it is one of the Editor’s mistakes to have 
printed the «‘ Proem ”’ with its account of the writing in the appendix, 
forthe “‘ Proem ”’ is essentially of a piece with the rest of the book, and 
the reader who failed to find it interesting is not of a quality to touch 
the rest. Her first effort to get it written was a failure, for the amanu- 
ensis, ‘“‘ a man dwelling in Dewchland, who was an Englishman in his 
birth, and afterwards wedded in Dewchland and had there both a 
wife and child,” wrote it in what “ was neither good English nor 
Dewch, nor were the letters shaped or formed as other letters were.” 
She took it then to a priest, who not only could not make head or 
tail of it, but was afraid of being associated with Margery, and he 
passed her on to another priest,“ a good man who had been much 
conversant with him that first wrote the book,” and ‘‘ had sometimes 
tread letters of the other man’s writing, sent from beyond the sea, 
whilst he was in Dewchland.” Still the difficulties persisted, for 
“his eyes failed so that he might not see to make his letters and 
could not see to mend his pen. Everything else he could see well 
enough. He set a pair of spectacles on his nose and then it was well 
worse than it was before.” Yet Margery prayed for him, and at 
last he was able to do the work and wrote the book at her dictation 
“Anno domini 1486.” It is not the original MS. that has come down 
to us, for there is no trace in it of a leaf that the writer says that he 
added to the first quire, but as the paper on which it was written was 
probably made in Holland in 1440 it is certainly a very early 
copy. The MS. has lain in the library of Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Butler-Bowden almost unnoticed until when a few years ago he took 
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it for identification to the Victoria and Albert Museum, where Miss 
Hope Emily Allen saw that it was in fact the lost Book of Margery 
Kempe. 

Everyone concerned with the publication should be most w. 
congratulated and thanked, for the book is obviously one of the 
greatest treasures we possess. It is something much more interesting 
than a manual of contemplation, however important such a book 
from the early fifteenth century might be, for it is not only the first 
extant English autobiography, but one of the first books written 
wholly in English prose, and into the bargain written by a remarkably 
interesting woman. Margery Kempe, who was born in Lynn, about 
1878, the daughter of a man who had been five times mayor of the 
Borough, married in 1898 John Kempe, who had been made a burgess 
in that year, and it was no doubt that solid municipal background 
that enabled her later on to travel widely and to confront the great 
ones of the earth with dignity and courage. It was during a time of 
derangement following the birth of her first child, she had fourteen 
children altogether, that she went through an experience that indi- 
cated the subsequent direction of her life, for, having been tempted 
to deny her faith and even to destroy herself, there came a time 
“‘ when she lay alone and her keepers were away from her,” that 
** Our Merciful Lord Jesus Christ, ever to be trusted, worshipped be 
His Name, never forsaking His servant in time of need, appeared to 
His creature who had forsaken Him, in the likeness of a man, most 
seemly, most beauteous and most amiable that ever might be seen 
with man’s eyes, clad in a mantle of purple silk, sitting upon her 
bedside, looking upon her with so blessed a face that she was streng- 
thened in her spirit.”” But though her reason was restored to her, 
she was not yet done with worldly pride, for ‘‘ she wore gold pipes on 
her head . . . Her cloaks also were slashed and laid with divers 
colours, so that they should be the more staring to men’s sight, and 
herself the more worshipped,” and when her husband protested she 
insisted that ‘“‘ she would keep the worship of her kindred whatever 
any man said.” It was when her brewing and milling enterprises 
failed that a second vision came to her. “On a night, as this 
creature ”’ (so she always refers to herself in contradistinction to the 
Creator) “‘ lay in bed with her husband, she heard a sound of melody 
so sweet and so delectable, that she thought she had been in Paradise, 
and therewith she started out of her bed and said, ‘ Alas, that ever 
I did sin! It is full merry in Heaven.’ ” 

Thereafter there was no turning back. Constantly she saw 
visions, spoke with the Persons of the Trinity, with our Lady or the 
Saints, and constantly heard the music of Paradise; nor whatever 
troubles she might endure, and they were many and various, and 
whatever temptations might come to her, and to the end she remained 
a full-blooded woman who found the normal trials of human nature 
very real, did she ever doubt the reality of her experiences or allow 
herself to be turned from her religious manner of life. The theology 
of the visions was, of course, the normal theology of the medieval 
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yorld, but there will be, we think, very few people who will be able 
to read through the book and dismiss them as no more than the pro- 
duct of some psychological disturbance, or who will fail to realise the 
slid goodness of their content. It is interesting too that when we 
have been tempted to say that it is utterly Christocentrie or even 
Tritheism (and in spite of all extravagance, as we might term it, of 
, our Lady and the Saints fall very naturally into their sub- 
ordinate place) she pulls us up short with some clear reminder that 
fundamentally she knew the real content of the theology of which the 
visions were the expression, and no examination (and she was five 
times tried for heresy) succeeded in eliciting from her anything but 
a well-instructed orthodoxy. We may feel that there must have 
been something pathological about the boisterous weepings that made 
her a nuisance to her friends and attracted what was to her often the 
most unwelcome attention, but we cannot help recognising that 
when she accounts for them, as she does frequently, they are seen 
to spring from the depth of her appreciation of the suffering of 
Christ. That she should have been by some of her contemporaries 
considered a hypocrite we can understand, but no thoughtful person 
reading her book could agree with so superficial a judgment. Further, 
we may disagree deeply with her on her attitude to the sexual side of 
human nature, for there can be no question that in common with 
general mediseval thought she regarded complete chastity as being 
truly a higher mode of life than even the most honourable marriage ; 
yet at the same time, and this is one of the valuable sides of the book, 
we cannot help seeing that it was for her not an easy decision. She 
was a very normal woman, and we find ourselves drawn to admire 
her heroism, and the purpose, the whole-hearted devotion to God, 
that lay behind it. At times it was obviously not only difficult but 
a torture to her to keep her vow, but she was very much aware that 
earth and its desires might easily turn her mind from the heavenly 
melody, and come what might she was not prepared to lose that. 

There is another side to the story that will make its appeal to 
readers of this Journal. She gives an amazingly vivid picture of the 
medieval world of her day, indeed possibly nowhere else, unless 
perhaps in Chaucer, does that world so convincingly quicken into life, 
and that world, however much in detail it may differ from our own, 
is by no means the world of the romantics, a glowing Age of Faith. 
The Faith was there, and no one dreamt of doubting its validity, but 
though churches might be well-filled to hear a notable preacher, and 
though pilgrimage might be so commonplace as for Margery easily to 
be able to obtain further transport when her own companions had 
cast her off, yet anyone who was so completely religious as she 
immediately came under suspicion of heresy or worse. Heaven was 
no easier to win then than now. Good churchmen looked askance 
at Margery’s way of life and speech. It was too much of a good 
thing, reflecting too closely upon their laxity. People, religious 
people, were as vexed at her fasting as at her uproarious crying, and 
her rebukes of their worldiness were taken in no better part than they 
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would be now, while her vow of chastity was regarded as a pre 
and it was freely suggested that she and her husband broke it in woods 
and meadows as they travelled about the country or that she had 
borne a child while on pilgrimage. Certainly it was a day of Lollardy, 
for Sir John Oldcastle was executed in 1417, and anything out of the 
ordinary in the way of religious devotion was naturally liable t 
provoke suspicion ; but her book makes it plain that her real opponent 
all along was not a Church desperately anxious about the spread of 
subversive doctrines, but a world, and a world to be found within 
the Church as without, that was afraid of the Christian. The world 
of the Age of Faith did not accept any more easily than our own the 
Christian who took Christianity seriously. 

In structure the book is a somewhat disjointed autobiography, 
for Margery never hesitated to go back to fill in something that she 
had forgotten, but nevertheless the tale is sufficiently coherent to 
convey to the reader a very clear picture of the woman herself and of 
her times. The early years are only very briefly touched, for the book 
does not really begin until her conversion and her final compassing 
of her first object to get her husband to join her in a vow of chastity, 
That vow was made by a wayside cross near Bridlington, she 
** carrying a bottle with beer in her hand, and her husband a cake in 
his bosom,”’ and thenceforward she was free to set about her life of 
pilgrimage. But first she had to get her vow officially recognised. 
The Bishop of Lincoln characteristically hesitated, a point that may 
give pause to those who have supposed that caution is a post- 
Reformation quality of the Anglican episcopate, and passed her on 
to Canterbury, with whom, though she boldly rebuked him for the 
worldiness of his court, she got on better, talking with him till “ stars 
appeared in the firmament,” and got the necessary authority for 
Lincoln to receive her vows. She was off on her pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1414, was in Rome for the canonisation of St Bridget 
in 1415, the year of Agincourt, and two years later was off again to 
Spain to the shrine of St James of Compostella. Not one stage of 
her journeys seems to have been free from trouble, for her loud 
weeping made her an uncomfortable companion, and really led to her 
five trials. She was twice before the Archbishop of York, who at the 
end of his first experience paid a man to see her safely out of his 
diocese, and began the second with the heartfelt remark, ‘“‘ What, 
woman ! art thou come again? I would fain be rid of thee!” The 
tale of her difficulties, interspersed with the help she was able to give 
with her prayers, with accounts of her care for lepers, her loving 
nursing of her husband in his last illness, or with the story of her own 
visions and personal prayers, makes a really remarkable book ; but 
it scarcely prepares the reader for the vivid narrative of the second 
part of the book, when as an old woman, she set out to take her 
widowed daughter-in-law back to Germany. Human to the end, she 
records her anxiety lest she should be sick on the return crossing and 
so demean herself before a great lady who had outfaced her. Yet 
Margery won and was ready with the coals of fire. A reviewer 1s 
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hound to wilt before the wonder of the book. It is, indeed, a case of 
«time would fail me.’’ Her book is certainly a classic, and while it 
will provide an almost inexhaustible quarry for the scholars, it should 
be read with almost equal joy by the unlearned. Alas, it was 
no doubt zeal for them, those little ones of our civilisation who feed on 
snippetty newspapers, that prompted the editor to relegate certain 
of the more specially religious chapters to an appendix. That is the 
oly criticism, but it is a serious one, for it damages the form of the 
hook and might hide from the thoughtless some of the finest things in 
the book. 

“Ah! dear God, I have not loved Thee all the days of my life 
and that sore rueth me; I have run from Thee, and Thou hast run 
after me ; I would fall into despair, and Thou wouldst not suffer 
me!” 

“Ah! Daughter, how often have I told thee that thy sins are 
forgiven thee, and that we are united together (in love) without end.” 

That, and scores of passages like it, are of the very stuff of which 
the book is made and should never have been placed in an appendix. 


R. A. Epwarps. 
WissorouGH GREEN, SUSSEX. 





The Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna. Edited with a 
Memoir by E. R. Dodds, and a Preface by Padraic Colum.— 
London : Constable & Co., 1986.—Pp. xvii + 880.—18s. net. 


Proressor E. R. Dopps has undertaken and successfully accomplished 
adelicate task in editing The Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna, 
to which he has provided the necessary key in his Memoir. The 
Journal is too slight a fragment, and the Letters too occasional and 
personal, to have provided any adequate portrait of the man, but with 
the aid of the Memoir, they become revealing and expressive in a 
high degree. The intense, if elusive, fascination of MacKenna’s 
personality, and its undefined and unfulfilled aspirations, increas- 
ingly dominate the reader’s interest from the first pages of the 
Memoir to the last letter to Margaret Nunn, written from the hospital 
where MacKenna died. 

The story unfolded in the book is both heroic and tragic. The 
heroism was in the sustained struggle to accomplish something really 
worth while, in face of a very special view of what was worth while, 
and of very serious handicaps. MacKenna’s deepest interests were 
literary and religious ; and, in the midst of journalistic work, which 
led him all over Europe, he re-taught himself Greek, and read 
Plotinus. In December 1907, he records in his Journal the longing 
to translate the whole of Plotinus into noble English ; and to this 
task, setting aside the call of Irish politics and nationalism, he set 
himself. Fate, however, multiplied the already sufficiently heavy 
handicaps, and bludgeoned MacKenna with blow after blow— 
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recurring illnesses of his wife, and at last her death, frequent br 
downs in his own health, and the constant threatening of ag 
poverty. Often in a state almost of agony, he persevered within 
task. Professor Dodds raises the question whether the accomplishal 
Translation was worth the enormous price paid for it, without 
nitely answering it, recording simply that “‘ it is one of the very: 
great translations of the day.” The tragic element in the hens 
story is that the enterprise, carried through in the face of gigh 
obstacles, and at such cost, failed to produce in MacKenna any fj 
unification of mind and spirit. A sense of frustration, in spite) 
nobility and courage, weighs upon heart and mind. The aspiration 
and promise of some of the deep sounding entries in the Journal have 
been lost for the sake of Plotinus, and the completion of the trang] 
tion had become, by 1980, mainly an ineffable relief to an overtriel 
and weary soul. Be 

MacKenna made spiritual pilgrimage from Roman Catholicist 
to what he describes as ‘‘ Waiterism” vid Unitarianism. Quit 
early he became alienated in conviction from the Roman oli 
Church, but he remained a nominal Catholic till after the death of his 
wife. It was in Bournemouth that he came to the conclusion that he 
was a Unitarian, and he associated himself with the West Hill Church 
under the ministry of V. D. Davis. It was here, too, that he first met 
his “ holy man ”—the Rev. Henry Hall of Ringwood, who became 
an intimate friend of his last years, and whose services he attended 
with great regularity while he lodged in the town. MacKenna was 
not to find satisfaction for his soul, however, in any organisation, 
though it is clear from his letter to his brother Robert in 1981 that, 
while he despaired of ‘“‘ organised” Unitarianism, he nevertheless 
regarded it as “‘ the core of all religion of the western type” and 
destined to “‘ be in essence the religion of the future.” What, how- 
ever, emerges most clearly from the later letters is that spiri 
MacKenna was a great man frustrated, and it is probably no 
loss to our religious life to-day that his time and health were s0 
drained away in the Plotinus study and translation that he had not 
the energy for the fuller pursuit of his passionate interest in religious 
reality. It is a tantalising, but vain, speculation, what might have 
happened if, instead of translating Plotinus MacKenna had forgéd 
equally noble English to express his own deepest thoughts and 
feelings about God, the Universe and man. 

Professor Dodds, in a prefatory note, says that when he died, 
MacKenna left behind him ‘“ with the exception of the 1907-9 
Journal no papers of considerable biographical value. He left 
instead a legend.” To have recovered and presented “the facts 
underlying the legend,” which was the task the Editor undertook, 
was worth doing, and has been worthily done. The vital spirit of 
the man lives again in these pages, and will make for him fresh friends 
among those who never met him. ie 

J. Cyrm FLOWER: ~ 

Rincwoop, HampsuIRE. afl 

















